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TO B.C. B. 


BY CAROLA. 


Thou art an artist by the grace of God; 

Above thy cradle shone a glorious star, 

Which sheds upon thy path a radiant light; 

Within thy soul the heavenly spark burns bright, 

And like an eagle thou dost soar afar 

Among the clouds, while multitudes applaud. 

The gift divine—oh, guard it well—be true! 

Look ever upward, onward, tothe hight. 

Rest not upon thy laurel-crown secure; 

From earthly dross keep thou thy pinions pure, 

And to thine art—we claim it as a right— 

B'en to thy dying breath, be true, be true! 
ooo 


THE RHODORA. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook; 

The purple petals fallen in the pool 

Made the black waters with their beauty gay,— 

Here might the red-bird come, his plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee, why 

This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky, 

Dear, teli them, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought toask; I never knew, 

But in my simple ignorance suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought 
you. 

— Exchange. 

















ANGELIC, OR INCAPABLE? 


At the Ninety-seventh Anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, held in the 
Lowell Institute, Francis Minot, M. D., of 
Boston, in the course of the annual address, 
said: 

‘The subject of the admission of women 
to the Medical Department of the Universi- 
ty had been several times urged, and a con- 
siderable sum of money hae been offered to 
the school, on condition that women should 
be admitted, and the matter was now being 
considered by the Board of Overseers. If 
women were to be educated as physicians, 
it was of importance that they should be 
well educated, and if they were admitted to 
the school, he thought their application for 
admission to the Medical Society would 
meet with ultimate success. The argument 
in favor of the admission of women to the 
profession was one of simple justice, though 
he was of the opinion that the number of 
competent female practitioners would be 
small. The majority, he thought, would 
devote themselves to obstetrics, and the dis- 
eases of children among the poor and mid- 
dle classes. ’”’ 

We are glad when eminent men call pub- 
lic attention to the “simple justice of the ad- 
mission of women to the medical profes- 
sion,” and we have confidence that, by the 
time the Massachusetts Medical Society cel- 
ebrates its one hundredth anniversary, it 
will have been demonstrated that, with fair 
chance for study, and the stimulus of wel- 
come into the ranks of the profession, the 
proportion of female practitioners who are 
“competent” will not be ‘‘small.” 

Certainly the names of Blackwell, Zak- 
rzrewska, Jackson, Dimock, Jacobi, Cleve- 
land, Broomall, and many others, warrant 
the confidence. 

There seems no good reason why, when 
women enjoy the advantages of thorough 
training, they shall not choose specialties 





from the whole range of practice, or become 
general practitioners. Why, moreover, 
shall the rich be expected to deny them- 
selves the benefit of the services of this class 
of physicians, in favor of ‘‘the poor or mid- 
dle classes,” or they forego the class of prac- 
tice which is remunerative? 

I fear the prognostication points to an 
assumption—best not defined—which reads, 
after the manner of certain bits of whirling 
card-board, according to the view you get, 
—angelic or—incapable.”’ M. F. E, 
oe —_—— 


BROTHER NUMBER THREE. 





Evirors JourNaL:—In your paper of 
May 4, you presented a pitiful picture of 
an oppressed woman in Oregon. For a 
quarter of a century she had been in law a 
wife; in fact, a mere house-servant. Thatis 
not all; she had added curse to curse by 
giving to this world children, the offspring 
of a cruel task-master. 

Our hope was that this Oregon husband 
had no kith or kin beyond his miserable 
ranch. Butitisnotso. ‘“L. C. J,” in the 
JOURNAL of May 18, writes that this Ore- 
gon man has, in California, a twin brother. 
And this brother, too, has had the fortune 
to secure the life-services of an amiable, in- 
dustrious, silent, long-suffering woman. 
Number Two owns eighteen hundred acres 
of good land. He rejoices in his flocks and 
herds, and whiskey; she mourns over bro- 
ken hopes, wasted years, and a blighted 
life. He takes his rest, while she darns and 
darns. He has plenty of cash; she smug- 
gles off a few trifles to get a dollar or two. 
But that is not the saddest shadow. This 
Christian woman is multiplying drunken- 
ness, disease, and inward leprosy. Even 
now, her reeling boys rise up and curse her, — 
so writes L.C. J. For the hope of heaven, 
for the sake of humanity, I wish this fam- 
ily of brigand-husbands consisted of these 
two brothers only. But it 1s larger than 
we know. I have just found a third broth- 
er. He is as like Numbers One and Two as 
a brood of buzzards are like each other. 
Let me sketch Number Three. 

His name is Adam. Heisa New Eng- 
lander of the old Puritan stock. Adam, 
like his twin brothers, struck out for a wid- 
er field, for larger possessions in the sunset 
land. After a few years of looking, he 
found just the spot, a veritable Eden. This 
charming nook is one of the many vallies 
in Southern California. It is sheltered on 
two sides by the Coast Range of mountains. 
The sea-breeze sweeps in to freshen and cool 
the heated air. Here are living springs and 
running brooks. The live-oak and syca- 
more furnish shade and shelter. The white 
sage, and various wild-flowers attract the 
honey-bee. Adam saw the wealth and glory 
which this valley held, so here he pitched 
his tent, entered one hundred and sixty 
acres, purchased a few hives of bees, and 
began house and bee-keeping. By-and-by, 
like Adima in the Hindoo legend, Adam 
grew weary of single life, and he, too, 
longed for a large tract of land just over 
the river. This better land was owned by 
an old Scotchman and his Indian wife. 
They had but one child, a maiden of twen- 
ty. Her name is Meneta. Adam saw 
clearly one way of possession, Half the 
land was to be Meneta’s marriage-gift; the 
remainder, with flocks and fowls, would be 
added when the parents passed away. The 
old father was already bowed with age and 
infirmity. True, between Adam and Me- 
neta there was a great social chasm; he had 
been well-raised and fairly educated; she 
was as unsophisticated as the birds, and 
knew but little of books. But she had 
been well schooled in home arts. She knew 
the habits of horses, bees, and sheep. In 
the culinary art she was not unskilled. And 
then, in features she strongly resembled her 
blue-eyed father. The mother’s spirit pos- 
sessed the child; but that, Adam thought, 
could readily be broken. 

They were married. The years brought 
care, work and children. The wife uncom- 
plainingly bore her burdens. She hived 
bees, herded cattle, washed, cooked, made, 
and mended. Meantime her parents died, 
and Adam had so managed as to gain full 
possession of all the property. Menetasaw 
a little brood looking to her for instruction, 
and she saw no reason for longer living like 
Arabs; so she called for a sewing-machine, 
a woman to stitch and teach, and, for her 
individual adornment, she desired a pair of 
buttoned boots. The buttons were the 
straws whereby the mule’s back was broken. 
Had he not kept her feet shod in rough 
skins? Were they not all she needed to 
wear? He so decided. The result was a 
pitched battle, and a divorce, and alimony. 
Meneta did not ask for her children—three 
rough boys; she saw too far for that. 

When Adam was left to himself,—when 





domestic drudgery awaited his hands—when 
there was a call for buttons and bandages, 
his heart grew sick, and hesorely regretted 
the button-boots war. One day he drove 
over to see Meneta, and tried, by various de- 
vices, to win back her services—her Indian 
heart, he knew, was quite beyond his reach. 

He promised a washing-machine, and a 
sewing-machine, and the boots with but- 
tons. No help was to be added tothe house. 
Being only a woman, and a ‘‘half-breed” at 
that, she had no need of ‘‘book-learning.” 
The boys could pick up an education else- 
where. Meneta listened, then made her 
terms. Half the land, and the better half 
of it, was to be deeded to her instead of al- 
imony. The machines were to be furnished. 
A woman who could teach and sew was to 
be hired, and for her services she demanded 
$25 per month. Adam cursed and coaxed, 
but to no purpose. He consulted his law- 
yer, and found that her terms were good, 
as out of the ranch the alimony must come. 
So Adam yielded, hoping, however, to es- 
cape the wages by another promise to “‘love, 
honor, and obey.”” But Meneta was wiser 
than he knew. She returned to the old 
home, and built on her own land a small 
house, with twosleeping-rooms. Here Me- 
neta had her sewing and school-room; here 
she and the hired woman slept. Atthe end 
of three months, Meneta demanded seventy- 
five dollars, which Adam flatly refused 
to pay. Again his counsel convinced him 
that, while the woman was ‘‘perverse as 
perdition,” she could collect her wages, so 
long as she wasafree woman. Adam paid 
over the cash. 

Meneta now has a little money at interest; 
she can read; she runs her machine, and re- 
joices in buttoned boots. 

Now, while we all know how the law 
binds, and how the yoke bruises, do we not 
also know, that most of us lack the courage 
of this heathen woman? The other sisters- 
in-law, whose stories have saddened us, are 
refined Christian women. For this cause, 
they should make manifest their self-appre- 
ciation. The wife of Number One has a sum 
of money waiting the husband’s signature. 
He refuses his name, fearing lest the ser- 
vant of a quarter of a century will visita 
daughter, he, thereby, losing her labor. 
Where are the men of Oregon,—the men 
who protect women—that this fellow of the 
baser sort is not shamed or lashed into 
signing his name? And what are the wo 
men of Oregon about, that the wretched 
laws are not changed? Let them present 
petitions in behalf of this one suffering 
woman, and I mistake Western men if she 
is not speedily set free, with cash to go and 
do according to her own sweet will. 

Mrs. H. F. M. Brown 

Santa Barbara, California. 

oe 
MES. H. E. STARRETT IN ST. LOUIS. 





‘Honor to those whose words and deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs.” 

By invitation of the Woman’s Club and 
many leading citizens of St. Louis, Mrs. H. 
E. Starrett, of the editorial staff of the St. 
Louis Hvening Post, delivered a lecture in 
that city, on the 6th ult., on—‘‘What shell 
we Do with our Daughters?” 

It isa lecture that should be printed in 
golden letters, and brought before every wo- 
man in America. It placed before Woman 
a beautiful ideal of womanly life, not a 
standard of vague impracticability, but one 
whose fine issues might develop from every 
life. Perhaps there was no one who lis- 
tened to this lecture who did not go away 
with a higher conception of the worth of 
living, and with more definite ideas of the 
way in which pure purposes and lofty aims 
may be wrought out in daily life. 

Mrs. Starrett speaks from the experiences 
of a teacher, a writer, and a thinker, and 
she speaks as a wife and a mother. Her 
words are not high-sounding theories, but 
are weighted with the vital experience of 
one who has lived as well as thought. 
They are stamped with the impress of pa- 
tient, untiring labor, earnest thought, and 
energy of purpose. 

“‘What shall we do with our daughters?” 

In the first place, Mrs. Starrett says, we 
should give them a definite aim in life, and 
a concentration of purpose. Every woman 
should thoroughly understand some one pro 
ductive art, or be competent, by some one 
profession, to earn her own living; and 
this, not asa hardship, or a forced necessity ; 
for instead, in the field of congenial labor 
and the proper compensation for it, we find 
the truest happiness of life. She said that 
we expect too little from our daughters as 
young ladies, and as matrons too much; it 
is a lamentable fact that girls retrograde 
after leaving school. The bright, enthusi- 
astic, promising student, becomes, five years 
later, a young lady in society, who, when 





asked what she is doing, gazes blankly at 
the interrogator, and, in smiling wonder at 
the question, replies—‘‘Nothing.” When 
further questioned as to what she intends to 
do, she looks blanker yet, and answers,— 
“Nothing.” While her classmate, who has 
married, is an anxious, and perhaps, care- 
worn matron, with little children clinging 
about her, and the burden of household 
management falling heavily on her inexpe- 
rienced and unskilful hands. 

Mrs. Starrett would not obliterate the 
distinctions of sex in education. Man and 
Woman have each their divinely appointed 
work and place, and are each parts of one 
harmonious whole. But Woman should 
look to self-support as something honorable 
and desirable. Then, if she marries, she 
gives herself royally, but she does not mar- 
ry for a shelter and support. Independent 
and self-reliant, she is in sympathy with all 
that is noblest and best in life, and does not 
give herself in marriage with no love to 
hallow the contract, nor isshe, who can be 
self-supporting, afraid to marry the man she 
loves because he is poor and she cannot en- 
dure poverty. 

Mrs. Starrett’s idea, that married women 
should have some profession or productive 
art by which they could earn money, is a 
thought that, carried out in practical living, 
would do more to elevate Woman to her 
proper place than any other one theory of 
the age. As a general thing, if a woman 
marries a man who is poor, she wears her 
life away in hard labor and petty economies, 
to save the little money he earns. To save 
the hire of a servant, she performs labor a 
strong man would not dream he could do. 
Her womanhood is degraded and crushed 
out of her; her intellectual faculties are re- 
pressed and benumbed; and she must be 
more or less than a woman who can even 
retain her spiritual life in such a wearing, 
ceaseless round of petty cares. She cannot 
be a true wife, mother, or woman, under 
such disadvantages. 

Now, suppose this woman had some pro- 
ductive art by which she could make mon- 
ey; even a few dollars a week would really 
represent to her the difference between afflu- 
ence and poverty. Mrs. Starrett looks to 
the day when housekeeping will be simpli- 
fied to such a degree that it will cease to be 
a burden. Already the more laborious do- 
mestic arts of our grandmothers’ days are 
unknown to us. The future holds as great 
improvements; steam-laundries, in every 
neighborhood or village, will do away with 
the wearing employments of the washboard 
and ironing-table. Clothing will all be ob- 
tained ready-made. The food that is not 
capable of being canned or conserved will 
be sent in at meal-times ready for the table, 
from a large central cuisine. Then will 
Woman reach her perfection as a woman, as 
a wife, a mother, and a member of society. 

The lecturer recommended that the deep 
and varied experience and intellectual cul- 
ture of women who have passed middle age, 
should be utilized by our country in the 
Boards of Charities, in Educational Coun- 
cils, as Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion, and as members of Boards of Educa- 
tion. Then would life grow brighter and 
more beautiful, even to its perfect close. 

Of marriage, Mrs. Starrett spoke in words 
embodying a high and divine ideal. Its 
golden rule, she said, is comprised in these 
words, ‘‘Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

Very gently, very logically, did the lec- 
turer lead to the inevitable conclusion that if 
women are in professional life,—engaged 
in business pursuits, established in deliber- 
ative assemblies—then would they desire 
and need a voice in the nation’s councils; 
then would they demand and obtain the 
elective franchise. As a convert to Wo- 
man’s enfranchisement, perhaps I may be 
permitted to dwell, for a moment, on this 
point. For never, until the night I lis- 
tened to this lecture, had I believed in a 
woman's voting. I did not doubt herright 
to vote, if she wanted to; but I did not 
think it was well for her to do so. I was 
an enthusiast for Woman’s work and wages; 
for her progress and highest possible devel- 
opment; but the depositing of a ballot I 
mentally styled-—‘‘Not womanly!” 

There are illuminated hours in life that 
do for us the work of years. It was such 
an hour when the gentle force of irresisti- 
ble logic in Mrs. Starrett’s lecture revealed 
to me the propriety and the necessity of the 
enfranchisement of women. 

The high appreciation of Mrs. Starrett’s 
solution of the problem of Woman's life 
was evinced ina general and pressing invita- 
tion to her to repeat the lecture in St. Louis, 
with which request Mrs. Starrett will com- 
ply at an early date. 

Linian WHITING. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


— = ——____| 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 

MADAME HAHNEMANN, the widow of the 
founder of homeopathy, died recently in 
Paris, at the age of seventy-eight. 

Mrs. M. B. C. Stave, of Fall River, 
Mass., will continue to edit the monthly 
magazine entitled Good Words, which has 
just completed its first year, and is doing 
good work inits day-school, Sunday school, 
Mission, and Temperance departments. 

Mrs. Bertua OLsEN is superintendent of 
a “Silk Society,” in Rockville, Kane Co., 
Utah. The Society owns a lot, has planted 
10,000 mulberry cuttings, besides a large 
quantity of seed, has built a silk-house, and 
has raised plenty of eggs from five dozen 
imported silk worms, 

Mrs. Fanny FarrcuiLp Bryant, wife of 
the great poet, was born in 1797, and died in 
1868. She was described by her husband as 
“An humble disciple of Christ, exemplary 
in every relation of life, affectionate, sym- 
pathetic, and sincere, and ever occupied with 
the welfare of others.” 

Miss Anna C. Garin, of Providence, 
R. 1., conducted the funeral exercises of her 
deceased friend, Mrs. Sarah Helen Whit- 
man, last Saturday afternoon. After read- 
ing a selection from the Scriptures, she 
spoke in graceful language of the personal 
qualities of Mrs. Whitman, and read her 
“Ode to the Angel of Death.” 


Mrs. ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL is about to 
form her seventh annual sea-side class in 
elocution, reading, and dramatic action, at 
Sea Cliff, Long Island. The first term will 
commence July 16. Sea Cliff is twenty- 
eight miles from New York, and is said to 
be one of the most beautiful and healthful 
sea side resorts in America. 

Miss Mary Forp took the lead in the 
High School of Cleveland, O., this year. 
Her average has been ninety-six, sixty-three 
one hundredths, for the past four years. This 
was two per cent higher than the number 
attained by any other student, man or wo- 
man. Yet the young lady has been unavoid- 
ably absent, at times, in consequence of do- 
mestic losses. 

Mrs. Apa Norra, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has filled the position of State Librarian for 
the past seven years, and has proved a very 
capable and efticient officer. Just previous 
to the adjournment of the Legislature, she 
was presented with a beautiful china dinner 
and tea-set, by membersof the Legislature 
and lawyers, who have had occasion to use 
the Library. The set is a very handsome 
one, of unique design, and elegantly finished 
in gold. 

Mrs. Vossuren was recently dragged 
from New York City by the Hudson Coun- 
ty, N. J., Sheriff, without shadow of au- 
thority, and since, two women witnesses for 
the Hunter tria! in Camden, N. J., were 
forced into a coach in Philadelphia, and 
carried illegally into New Jersey, to which 
they were unwilling to go. Such disregard 
of personal rights would not be tolerated if 
men were the victims or if women had their 
legal rights. 

Mary Danrortu, M. D., of Manchester, 
has been admitted to membership by the 
New Hampshire Medical Society, the first 
woman who has had that honor. If Joseph 
Bartlett, the founder of the society, had 
beer living, we have no doubt it would have 
met his hearty approbation, for he was nev- 
er tied down by precedent. Mrs. Dr. Dan- 
forth had a regular medical education, is 
skillful in practice, and highly respected 
personally. This is the beginning of the 
end, which will be perfect equality in the 
medical profession, irrespective of sex. 





Miss ANNIE HOLLAND and Miss JENNIE 
Brown, graduates of the lowa College of 
Law, have just been admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court of that State. Mrs. 
ANGLE Dorsett, now of Minnesota, was 
the first lady-graduate of this College, and 
was the first woman-lawyer admitted to the 
bar of that State after the passage of the 
new law, which she was largely instrumen- 
tal in effecting. The demand of these ed- 
ucated and refined women to carry their 
cases up to the highest tribunal, cannot long 
be denied by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Miss P. W. SupLow, now Principal of 
the Davenport schools, and late President 
of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
has been appointed by the Regents of the 
University of lowa, a professor in that in- 
stitution, with rank and pay equal to the 
other members of the Collegiate Faculty, 
A writer from the University says that it is 
not known whether Miss Sudlow will accept 
the position, but it is thought that, should 
she conclude to do so, the corps of teachers 
in the University will be strengthened there- 


by. 
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LIFE’S WEST WINDOWS. 


We stand at life’s west windows, 
And think of the days that are gone; 
Remembering the coming sunset, 
We, too, must remember the morn; 
But the sun will set. the day will close, 
And an end will come to all our woes, 
As we watch from the western casements, 
Reviewing our happy youth, 
We mourn for its vanished promise 
Of honor, ambition and truth; 
But hopes will fail and pride decay, 
When we think how soon we must away. 
We stand at life’s west windows: 
And turn not sadly away, 
To watch on our children’s faces, 
The noontide of sparkling day; 
But our sun must set, our lips grow dumb, 
And to look from our windows our children come. 
Still looking from life's west windows; 
And we know we would not again 
Look forth from the eastern lattice, 
And live over all life's pain; 
Though life's sunlight be brilliant, it’s sunset is sweet 
Since it brings longed-for-rest to our weary feet. 
— Hous hold. 
e@e 


UNDER THE VIOLETS. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES, 


Her hands are cold; her face is white; 
No more her pulses come and go; 
iler eyes are shut to life and light;— 
Void the white vesture, snow on snow, 
And lay her where the violets blow, 
it not beneath a graven stone, 
To plead for tears with alien eyes; 
A slender cross of wood alone 
Shall say that here a maiden lies, 
In peace beneath the peaceful skies, 
And gray old trees of hugest limb 
Shall whecl their circling shadows round, 
To make the scorching sunlight dim 
That drinks the greenness from the ground, 
And drop their dead leaves on her mound, 
When o’er their boughe the squirrels run, 
And through their leaves the robins call, 
And, ripening in the autumn sun, 
The acorns and the chestnuts fall, 
Doubt not that she will heed them all. 
For her the morning choir shall sing 
Its matins from the branches high, 
And every minstrel-voice of spring 
That trills beneath the April sky 
Shall greet her with its earliest cry. 
When, turning round their dial-track, 
Eastward the lengthening shadows pass, 
iler little moorners, clad in black, 
The cricket, sliding through the grass, 
Shall pipe for her an evening mass, 
At last the rootlets of the trees 
Shall find the prison where she lies, 
And bear the buried dust they seize 
In leaves and blossoms to the skies. 
So may the soul that warmed it rise! 
If any, born of kindlier blood, 
Should ask, ‘‘What maiden lies below?” 
Say only this: A tender bud 
That tried to blossom in the snow 
Lies withered where the violets blow. 
—» hange. 





- em o-_—_—_“——_— 
THE SOLDIER-DEAD OF PHILLIPS- 
ANDOVER. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


You do not lift your eyes to watch 
Us pass the conscious door; 

Your startled ear perceiveth not 
Our footfall on the floor. 

No eager words your lips betray 
To greet us where we stand; 

We throng to meet you, but you hold 
To us no welcoming hand. 

Faint as the grass in which we breathed, 
Far as the death we died, 

Dim as the faded battle-smoke, 
We wander at your side; 

Cold as a cause outlived or lost, 
Vague as the legends, told 

At twilight, of a my:tic band 
Circling an Age of Gold. 

Unseen, unheard, unfelt,—and yet 
Beneath the army blue 

Our heart-beats sounded real enough, 
When we were boys like you. 

We turned us from your fabled lore, 
With ancient passion rife;— 

No myth our solemn laying down 
Of love, and hope, and life. 

No myth the clasped and severed hands; 
No dream the last replies. 

Upon the desolated house 
To-day the sunlight lies. 

Take, sons of Peace, your heritage, 
Our loss, your legacy. 

Our action be your fables fair, 
Our facts your poetry. 

O, ye who fall on calmer times! 
The perils of the calm 

Are yours,—the swell, the sloth, the sleep, 
The carelessnees of harm, 

The keel that rides the gale to strike 
Where the warm waves are still. 

Ours were the surf, the stir, the shock, 
The tempest and the thrill. 

Comrades, be yours that vigor old, 
Be yours the elected power 

That tits a man like rock to tide, 
To his appointed hour; 

Yours to become all that we were, 
And all we might have been; 

Yours the fine eye that separates 
The unseen from the seen. 

—Eachange. 








THESTORY OF MUSIDORA: 


HER DIET AND HER DOCTORS. 





BY LOUISE STOCKTON. 

When Madame Dusenbury lived at home 
among her own kindred in Toulouse, she 
never denied that Monsicur Dusenbury was 
peculiar. 

“But, ma foi,” she would say, with a tru- 
ly Parisian and well-bred shrug of her 
piump shoulders, “the is English! What 
could you expect?” 

It was not madame’s fault that she had 
‘married an Englishman. The Dusenbury 
family had made money; they came to 
Toulouse. The son—Jacques she called 
him, as Simon, his own name, did not please 
her—wanted a wife. He saw her, she suit- 
ed him well enough, and he married her, If 


it was not pleasant to her, she probably 
never discovered it. She liked what be- 
longed to her, and her husband was on the 
catalogue of her possessions. 

In Toulouse everyone understood that 
Monsieur Dusenbury was English, and so 
hada right to be unlike other people; but 
in America Madame Dusenbury had to ex- 
plain, again and again, that they were not 
all French. ‘*Would he do thus and thus,” 
she would say, ‘“‘were he of my people? 
Would he sit silent and say no words? 
Would he goto Ohio and tell me not? 
Would he read his dreadful politicsat the 
breakfast table?” Then she would shrug 
her shoulders again, and, pausing, look at 
her conquered companion. 

But it was not easy to live in America 
with him. Even madame had to confess 
that. In France she could arrange matters 
for him. When he went to Paris she knew 
it. She could advise him what to 
take and where to stay. She used to give 
him little commissions to execute, and tell 
him how many calls he ought to make. It 
was true that he would listen in silence, and 
it was only through her correspondents that 
she heard whether he had called on trem or 
not, but still she could show some interest 
in his movements, and talk to him about 
the plans she had devised for him. In 
America all was different. He had an of- 
fice. Perhaps he talked there, but he never 
did at home. If he went to New York, he 
sent the oftice-boy for clean collars, and it 
was by the number for which he sent that 
she judged the probable length of his ab- 
sence. But madame wasa philosopher, she 
bore it, she made plans for him, and occu- 
pied herself with Musidora. 

And it was easy to occupy one’s self with 
Musidora. She was a pretty child, with 
her father’s fair skin and her mother’s dark 
eyes. She was full of life, and could plan 
as well as her mother, and execute witha 
silent determination that was worthy of her 
father’s child. Of course she had peculiar- 
ities,—how could she help it? She liked to 
talk when it suited her, to eat what she 
liked, to wear the sashes she preferred. Her 
mother treated her discreetly; she lived in 
peace with her, as she gave up at once to 
her; for she had discovered, as some of the 
rest of us have, how much easier it is to 
mind a child than to make the child mind 
us. It would not, however, be just to Mad- 
ame Dusenbury not to say that she some- 
times managed to overcome Musidora’s scru- 
ples very adroitly. She had made another 
discovery—that a child’s will can be easily 
conquered by offering it superior tempta- 
tions. When Musidora did not want to 
walk, the promise of a toy store, and a new 
comb and brush for her doll, has been 
known to take her out in a very joyful hu- 
mor. Ifshe persisted in cutting pictures out 
of her mother’s books she could be induced 
to stop by the promise of her coral necklace 
tounthread. And so it was a great mistake 
to assert that she was unmanageable. It 
only needed a little tact to manage her very 
nicely and generally to keep her in good 
humor. Of course she had to be very much 
considered, butif the Dusenbury household 
did not exist for the consideration of Musi- 
dora it would be difficult to know what rea- 
son there was for its existence. 

There was, however, one subject upon 
which Musidora was inflexible. She would 
drink coffee. She had two cups for her 
breakfast, one for lunch, and one for her 
supper. Mr. Dusenbury used to complain 
at his six o'clock dinner that the coffee was 
bitter and flat, and when Minturn told Isa- 
bel, the cook, she replied that coffee made 
for M’lle Musidora at five would be apt to 
be flat at six. Any one might know that! 
But Mr. Dusenbury concerned himself little 
with the reasons for household discipline or 
disturbances; he knew when discomforts 
existed, and that was enough. He certain- 
ly had no opinions about Musidora’s coffee. 
He had the Corn Exchange, the Board of 
Trade, politics in Europe and in America, 
to attend to, his newspaper had to be read 
every morning at breakfast, and what Musi- 
dora ate and drank was her mother’s busi- 
ness. 

But who can predict when a man will 
open his eyes? One morning they were at 
breakfast, and, true to his English ways, 
Mr. Dusenbury was reading his paper. He 
looked up, and said, ‘‘Marie, last week your 
father wrote—but, heavens! what is the 
matter with that child?” 

Mrs. Dusenbury looked at Musidora. She 
had emptied her boiled egg into her plate, 
and, with some honey, was making an ome- 
lette aux confitures ; but this surely was no 
reason for such an outburst. 

‘Ma petite,” said the mother, ‘‘do not do 
so. It isnot good to make sucha mixture.” 

‘But I like it,” replied Musidora, ‘‘and I 
don’t——” 

‘There is certainly something the matter 
with her,” persisted her father. ‘‘Look at 
her! She is as yellow as saffron! Upon 
my word, Marie, you would let that child 
die of some dreadful disease before your 
very eyes!” 

Mrs. Dusenbury looked at Musidora in 
affright. She was yellow—very yellow! 

O. Jacques,” she exclaimed, leaning for- 
ward and clasping her hands, ‘‘Madame 
Haxham told me but yesterday that in New 





Orleans the yellow fever made ravages.” 


“It is too bad—too bad!” cried her hus- 
band, throwing down his paper, and rush- 
ing into the hall, where he caught up his 
hat as he dashed out of the door. 

Musidora looked at her mother. Her 
mother looked at her, and then Musidora 
began to cry. 

‘*Musidora, be still!” said the mother. 

“T can't!” sobbed Musidora. 

“But you must.” 

“IT can't—I can't!” 

‘Is it not more coffee that you want?” 

Musidore glanced at her cup. 

“With plenty of sugar in it?” said mad- 
ame, persuasively, poising the sugar-tongs 
over the bowl. Musidora yielded. 

When the Dusenburys first came to Amer- 
ica, Musidora, who was quite an infant, had 
some trouble with her teeth. Madame Du- 
senbury bore it with the fortitude common 
to French mothers under the circumstances, 
It distressed her, but teeth were ugly things 
for babies, and she talked and petted hers, 
she gave it herb-tea, she walked the floor 
with it. But still the baby cried. Her 
next neighbor recommended a doctor, but 
in Toulouse they never sent for doctors 
when babies were crying from toothache. 
Finally the little Musidora rolled up her 
eyes, doubled up her knees, and had a spasm. 
Madame fell on her knees and cried out 
that it was the climate, and her baby would 
die, but Mr. Dusenbury, who entered the 
room at that moment, went immediately 
for Dr, Stillwagen. The doctor put her at 
once in a warm bath, and afterwards lanced 
her swollen gums, and that night they all 
slept. This established Dr. Stillwagen in 
the family, and it was to his house that Mr 
Dusenbury hastened with an anxious heart 
and quick steps. 

The doctor had just sat down to his break- 
fast, and his seven sons and two daughters 
had each a buckwheat cake and a piece of 
beefsteak on their plates, when the door-bell 
rang violently, and Mr. Dusenbury burst 
into the room. 

“Q, doctor!” he exclaimed, ‘‘cannot you 
come at once? Musidora’—but here he 
sank breathless into a chair. 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” hastily replied 
the doctor, who thought Musidora had set 
herself on fire as he had often said she would, 
and kicking off his slippers under the table, 
he drew off his wrapper, and hurried into 
the hall. The boys and girls sprang up at 
the same moment. One darted under the 
table and got the slippers, one picked up 
the wrapper, another handed him his coat, 
the oldest put his hat on the doctor’s head, 
the youngest fished his gloves out of his 
pocket, one of the girls held his cane, the 
other opened the front door, the seventh son 
closed it, while the second son turned the 
slate around showing the legend 

OUT. 

It was quite a drill, but they had practiced 
it sooften that they were very expert, and, 
as their mother said, ‘‘method oiled the 
wheels of hurry.” 

When the doctor reached the house he 
found his patient walking up and down the 
parlor with a trained dress made of a shawl, 
and a bunch of wax flowers in her hand. 
She was going to a party, she said. 

“Why, child!” cried the doctor, ‘I 
thought at least you were’’—then struck by 
the color of her skin and her eyes, he added, 
“Yes, yes, Isee. Yellow jaundice! Well, 
it might be worse.” 

So he sat down and wrote her a prescrip- 
tion, carefully prefacing it withan invoca- 
tion to Jupiter. He ordered: 

Chalk, 

Quicksilver, 

Castor Oil, 

Henbane, 

Carbonate of Soda, 
Extract of Taraxacum, 

and some cinnamon water to make it taste 

good. 

This, he said, would certainly produce a 
change, and he would call the next morning. 

Mr. Dusenbury was much relieved when 
he heard the doctor’s opinion, and he left 
the prescription himself at the druggist’s 
where it was promptly made up and then 
sent home. 

But any one who knew Musidora Dusen- 
bury might have been sure she would never 
take that medicine. Andshedid not. Not 
one drop! When Dr. Stillwagen came the 
next morning, he found no change in her, 
except she was a trifle more yellow. 

‘*There is no use in the trying to make 
her!” cried poor Mrs. Dusenbury; ‘‘see, she 
even wears the earrings that were my moth 
er’s, but I cannot prevail her todo it.” 

‘*Then I won’t come to see her!” replied the 
doctor, and away he went. He had patience 
with cases that would not improve under his 
treatment; he submitted to the will of Provi- 
dence when any died; but he would visit 
no one who refused to take his medicine. 

In the afternoon Madame Sylvestre called. 

“Why do you not send for Dr. Max Mul- 
ler?” she said; ‘‘chiidren never mind taking 
homeopathic medicine, and for them it is 
good.” . 

And so that evening Dr. Max Muller re- 
ceived a note asking him to call, and as doc- 
tors never keep a new patient waiting he 
went at once. 

He shook his head over the child. It was 
clearly a case of the absorption of bile into 
the circulation, Morbus regius. She might, 





he said, become a dark brown, or black, if 





the disease was not arrested. He put his 
tongue gently to her wrist and then, still 
shaking his head, he took out his case of 
medicine and selected a bottle of Vereurias 
vivax. He dropped seven drops into a glass 
half full of water, said she was to take one 
every two hours, and he would call the next 
day. 

But Musidora was so frightened at the 
idea of turning black, that as soon as the 
doctor left she immediately drank all of the 
medicine, and then, finding she was no 
whiter, she cried and complained until the 
doctor was sent for again. He then gave 
her belladonna to soothe her nerves, but 
even this was of no use. In fact, nothing 
seemed to have the desired effect; and final- 
ly Musidora fretted until her mother prom- 
ised to send him word not to come again, 

For a time she had peace; she stayed at 
home, she had lovely tea-parties, and once 
the cook made her flannel cakes the size of 
a half-dollar, and a little pot of fresh coffee. 

For some reason, however, she didn't 
grow better, and oneday, when Dr. Carroll 
was there with his wife, hesaid she certain- 
ly had the Tylo Taxamagoris, a disease quite 
common in Van Dieman’s Land. He had 
once gone as surgeon in a steamer, and he 
knew the diseases of all countries. 
a poison, he told her mother; it would 
change the coloring matter of the skin toa 
golden bronze in time, and might affect the 
hearing. It could, however, be drawn 
through the pores of the skin by a salve he 
would send her, and with which she was to 
be rubbed all overtwice each day. She must 


also be wrapped, first in linen, then in silk, | 


and stay in bed. 

Of course, Musidora never swore, but she 
became very much excited when she heard 
this; but her father happened to come home 
before the doctor lef!, and he ordered her 
to bedat once. 

It was not, after all, so very bad. She 
looked like a mummy with its arms loose; 
but she had all*for which she asked, and 
was never Without something to eat. She 
only stayed in bed until Tuesday noon, but 
she had in that time chicken-salad, raw oys- 
ters, strawberry jam, walnut candy, almond 
cake, blanc mange, muffins, calves’-foot 
jelly, and other trifles. Her coffee was 
brought to her ina pretty little Kioto teapot, 
and she poured it out for herself into her 
mother’s pink Sevresteacup. This was the 
way she came to know that it held just three 
cups. 

Still she was no better. 

Then they sent for Dr. Froude, discard. 
ing the salve and Dr. Carroll, who indced 
cared but little to keep the case, as he did 
not practice medicine, and so sent no bills. 
The appearance of Dr. Froude, however, 
at once inspired confidence, and Musidora 
sat very still, and listened to all he said. He 
was alarge man, and highly respectable. 
His broadcloth coat had no dust upon it, 
his cane of Brazilian wood bore a head of 
Plato. He smiled often and was gently 
facetious. Madame Dusenbury felt her 
heart warm at once to sucha pillar of the 
profession; and Musidora gazed at his gold 
glasses and fancied he would never have the 
heart to give horrid medicine, or to have her 
rubbed down like a horse. 

After hearing hersymptoms, and her past 
treatment, the doctor asked her mother if 
her liver seemed to be out of order. Madame 
Dusenbury said she did not know. Did he 
think it was? 

Dr. Froude replied, taking off his glasses 
and wiping them on a spotless handkerchief, 
that the liver was a highly important organ. 
No one could enjoy unimpaired health if its 
functions were not healthfully, perfectly 
performed. Hedeemed the question of so 
much value that he always asked it early in 
his examination of patients. It was very 
necessary to know. 

Madame Dusenbury thought it was like 
to be her liver. Something deranged her 
good health, and it was her liver, she 
thought. What for her should be done? 

Ah, that was a difficult question to answer, 
Dr. Froude replied. He never attended 
cases of livercomplaint. If it wasdyspepsia, 
or even chronic indigestion, he might con- 
sider it; but he had found it best to confine 
himself to a few specialties, and the liver 
was out of his line. He was glad, however, 
to have made the diagnosis, perhaps it would 
be of use to her, and he would recommend 
his friend, Dr. George Baldwin, who was 
very successful in such cases. 

So Dr. Baldwin came. He was a little 
man, he drove two horses, he was always in 
a hurry, he charged five dollars for each 
visit, he always pooh-pooh’d at his patients’ 
complaints, told them there was nothing the 
matter with them, then gave their misery a 
name, and wrote an expensive prescription 
for it. 

He said it might be her liver. It certain- 
ly was her skin. She needed anew one. So he 
ordered a blistering fluid, and said he wonld 
call the next morning. 

At ten o’clock that evening, just as he 
was in his third game of cribbage, and was 
about to count his crib out of which he ex- 
pected to make his game, Mr. Dusenbury 
rang his door bell. 

Madame Dusenbury, determined, if there 
was any virtue in the liniment, that Musi- 
dorashould have the full benefit, had rubbed 
it in so thoroughly that the whole neighbor- 
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hood was aroused by the child’s screams, 

Dr. Baldwin flew into a perfect rave: but 
he went to the house, he sent for som 
soothing oil, he applied it himself, and th¢ n 
said it was a most extraordinary case, and he 
would like his friend, Dr. Labberton, called 
in consultation. 

Of course it took time toarrange a consu].- 
tation, and poor Musidora had leisure in 
which to recover from her blister, and she 
was nursed and petted by every one in the 
house, She was just as yellow as ever, her 
eyes were still heavy, and her temper was to 
be considered; but no one scolded her, and 
life was made endurable by kisses, by cake, 
by coffee, and a new French doll. 

At last the doctors came. One was short 
and the other stout. One was in a hurry, 
and the other sat asif he had been petrified. 
Dr. Labberton asked Dr. Baldwin how long 
the child had been sick, and when Madame 
Dusenbury answered, he took no notice of 
her. Once the good lady was almost moved 
to propose that as she and her child were 
“unneeded they would take themselves 
apart,” but she controlled her temper and 
sat still. 

Then the doctors went into the parlor, 
and they staid there so long that Madame 
Dusenbury thought they must be Writing 
one of those dreadful papers beginning: 
“When called in to see M. D., aged eight 
years, found her suffering from,” ete. This 
made her tremble, for she had often no- 
ticed that, although these little articles 
chronicled the symptoms, and the action of 
remedies, they always stopped abruptly, 
and she never could decide which medicine 
cured the patients, or indeed whether the, 
were cured at all. : 

After awhile Dr. Baldwin came back 
He was in a great hurry, but he said they 
had decided that the child had better take » 
prescription they had prepared for her, and 
go from home. 

When -Madame Dusenbury looked at the 
prescription she found it was for a hyper- 
sulphate of something that Mr. Dusenbury’s 
partner was taking for the rheumatism, and 
which Mrs. [lowardson said made her sleep 
so well, and which, in a word, was strongly 
recommended by a London physician for 
various diseases, and at the time so much 
used by American doctors for many others 
that every drug store had laid in quite a 
stock of it. 

Musidora took it, and wentto New York 
They had a very nice time. Madame Du- 
senbury’s cousin went with them. They 
shopped, they went to the Metropolitan 
Museum, they bought china at Sypher’s, 
and chains at Tiffany’s; they lunched at ali 
the best restaurants, but they all agreed that 
Delmonico's coffee was the best they found 
anywhere. 

When Musidora went home she was less 
fretful, more easily amused, but she wa: 
still yellow, and still heavy-eyed. , 

They didn’t send for Dr. Baldwin upon 
their return, but tried the water-cure. Tlic 
yard was always hung with sheets, and 
poor Musidora used to complain that she 
Was never dry. 

After this she was bled by Dr. Tweed; 
then she was treated by Mrs. Dr. Altamont, 
who begged the privilege of taking her to a 
private lecture before one of her classes; 
she took all the letters of the Latin alpha- 
bet in medicines; she was subjected to elec- 
tricity, to rubbings, to the grape-cure. She 
was sent out for a daily walk, and she was 
kept in the house. Still she grew no bet- 
ter. 

Then it happened that one morning Mr. 
Dusenbury had the headache. He had toast 
and tea for his breakfast, and he didn't read 
his paper. He sat at the table and scolded 
about the gas bill, and said the times weic 
hard, and he meant to reduce expenses. 
He asked how much sugar they used in « 
week, and when his wife said she didn't 
kuow, he said he kept an account of his 
expenses, 

Just then Musidora handed Minturn het 
cup. 

“You've had one cup of coffee, 
father. 

“I've had four,” replied Musidora. 

“Why, this is absurd! It is outrageous! 
You will ruin that child. Five cups of cot 
fee! No wonder we use so much sugar!” 

“But consider, Jacques,” said his wife. 
“the cups are but small. She has of appe 
titenone. She cares for few of the table 
dishes.” 

“Well, she cannot live on coffee! B 
George, she shall not! Now listen, Musidors 
from this time until—do you know when 
Guy Fawkes’ day comes? No? Well, it= 
on the 5th of November. Now, my lady. 
you can have something by which to 1 
member it! Until Guy Fawkes’ day you 
are to drink no more coffee. This is Ma) 
Now, do you mind!” 

Next door the Holmes family were sittin: 
down to breakfast. 

“There!” exclaimed Mrs. Holmes, ‘‘d* 
listen! I do believe tbey are blistering tha! 
poor Musidora again!” 

But it was of no use. Musidora cried 
until Minturn had to carry her out of the 
room, but her father did not relent, and, in 
fact, became so very energetic in his threats 
that nothing would have tempted his wife. 
after that, to allow the child so much as ° 
coffee bun without her father’s permission. 


* said her 
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At this time Dr. Pretzelheimer was at- 
tending Musidora, and Madame Dusenbury 
never tired of sounding his praises. 

“Ah, he thinks of other things beside the 
medicine,” she would say; ‘‘he will forbid 
the red stockings, he will say she must eat 
cranberries, and sometimes mush, and arise 
when she awakens. He gives her his medi- 
cine, and rubs her hands every day when 
he comes.” 

Wheu Madame said these pleasant things 
before the doctor, he would blandly smile, 
and quote his favorite saying, ‘‘ ‘Il care not 
who makes the pills for the people,’ said 
the undertaker, ‘so 1 make their diet.’”’ 

As for his own medicine, **Pretzelheim- 
er’s Sovereign Security,” it was said to be: 

One part red pepper. 

One part orris root. 

One part the seed of the Cyaonia vulgaris (quince), 
boiled and strained. 

It was not bad medicine to take. A little 
jot, but not nauseous. The doctor said it 
»roduced a slow constitutional change. 
‘his might have been true, for by the time 
Guy Fawkes’ day came Musidora was rosy 
aud merry. It was then her mother stopped 
the medicine, and her father no longer in- 
terfered with her coffee. 

When the child again began to be fretful 
and lose her pretty color, they resumed the 
“Sovereign Security,” but for some reason 
it had no effect upon her; and when I last 
heard of Musidora, her mother had taken 
her to France, in hope that the change of 
air would do her good, and she was better, 
but still yellow, although she was under a 
physician in Paris. —Zhe Christian Union. 

-~- ede ——— 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT. 





Epirors JouRNAL:—Last winter I sent 
you a short account of the Ilinois Industri 
al University, and its practical work. A 
short time ago I had the pleasure of attend 
ing the commencement exercises, and en- 
jvyed them so much that it seems as if a 
notice of them might prove interesting to 
people even as far east as ‘‘New England.” 

During the week of final examinations, 
public meetings of the different classes and 
ofthe societies were held, and afforded en- 
tertuinment to great numbers. The Junior 
meeting was said to have been of special 
interest. On Sunday afternoon the chapel 
was crowded to listen to the baccalaureate 
address by Dr. Gregory. His subject was, 
“God and the Human Soul,” and he took 
for his text the simple words, ‘‘Our Father,” 
for he said that they suggested both God 
and humanity. The «address was full and 
rich, as are all ever given by the Regent. 
Class ‘78 is inclined to skepticism, and it is 
to be hoped they derived some benefit from 
the words addressed to them. 

Monday afternoon was devoted to the 
Class Day exercises. An immense crowd 
assembled on the University lawn, where 
the class-tree oration was pronounced, and 
the class memorial presented. This memo- 
rial was an elegant tower-clock, costing 
$200.00, and manufactured at the Universi- 
ty machine shops. When dismissed from 
the grounds, the crowd surged into the 
chapel, where soon the class appeared upon 
the stuge; manly-looking gentlemen, and 
ladies of evident intelligence, dressed in ex- 
quisite taste. 

The exercises were all good, consisting of 
an oration by a gentleman, a poem and an 
essay by ladies, and the class history. This 
last was divided into four chapters, read 
alternately by a lady and a gentleman. The 
class prophecy was pleasantly given, and 
the music added to the interest. 

Monday evening, the graduating music- 
class gave a concert. The class consisted 
of six ladies, each of whom favored the au- 
dience with a selection from some great 
master, and played together a iwelve-hand 
piece on three pianos. The vocal music 
was furnished by singers from Champaign 
and Urbana. The concert was closed by 
the class-song, in three parts. The ladies 
were all dressed in white, and looked as 
sweet as the profusion of flowers which re- 
warded their efforts. 

Many of the alumni returned this year, 
and the public meeting of the alumni was 
on Tuesday afternoon. The exercises con- 
sisted of interesting class reports, a poem, 
an original story, and an essay, interspersed 
with good music. 

Tuesday evening, Speaker Shaw of Llinois, 
addressed the literary societies. Wednes- 
day morning at eight o'clock, a crowd as- 
sen.bled on the campus to witness the exhi- 
bition drill. The Senior and Junior classes 
manned two cannons and fired the Govern- 
or’s salute, after which the entire battalion 
went through with the manual of arms, and 
formed skirmish lines. Major Dinwidie of 
the United States service, has charge of 
military tactics, and his work is a credit to 
him. A number of young men received 
captain’s commissions from tie State, pre- 
sented by Dr. Gregory, in the absence of the 
Governor. 

In place of military drill, the ladies are 
thoroughly trained in calisthenics and light 
gymnastics, under the excellent manage- 
ment of Miss L. C. Allen, who has charge 
of the department of Domestic Science. 

Immediately after drill, the crowd hur- 
ried to the chapel, where soon every inch 
of room was taken, and the adjoining halls 
Were filled with disappointed people. The 





large stage was filled by the Faculty, the 
trustees and alumni, the graduating class, 
the band, and the choir. The exercises be- 
gan, and one afteranother, each member of 
the class of "78 made a farewell speech. 
Some of the theses were as follows: ‘‘Com- 
parative Economy of Truss and Wing 
Dams,” “The Wooded Plants of Cham- 
paign Co.,” ‘‘Christ and Socrates,” ‘‘River 
Hydraulics,” ‘“‘Experiments on Resistance 
of Mortars,” *‘The Coals of Illinois,” ‘“The 
Uredines,” ‘‘Liberality of Belief.” Ora- 
tions were made by gentlemen on ‘‘Indus- 
trial Education,” ‘‘The Worker and the 
Wages,” ‘‘The Utility of Nature’s Forces,” 
“The Newspaper,” ‘‘Reason and Senti- 
ment,” ‘‘The Grange Movement,” ‘‘Com- 
munism.” The orations by ladies were, 
“On the Hights,” ‘The Golden Mean,” 
“Striking the Key-note,” ‘Eine Hand 
Wascht die Andere’ *‘Realization,” ‘*What 
is Success?” *‘Music.”’ 

The variety of courses pursued gives a 
wide range of study and thought, rendering 
the Commencement exercises much more 
interesting than those of a merely classical 
institution. At the close of the exercises 
Dr. Gregory presented degrees in the differ- 
ent courses, and certificates to those who 
had completed an elective course. The au- 
dience was dismissed to reassemble in the 
new laboratory, where the dedicatory ad- 
dress was delivered by President Orton, of 
the Ohio State University. It was very 
fine, and held his audience, spite of weari- 
ness and hunger. He was followed by 
Prof. Weber, who briefly reviewed the his- 
tory of Chemistry. At the close of these 
exercises, the crowd dispersed, while the 
faculty, trustees, alumni, and senior class, 
with invited guests, proceeded to the cal- 
isthenic hall, which was beautifully deco- 
rated, and furnished with elegantly appoint 
ed tables. A most enjoyable dinner follow- 
ed the wearisome efforts of the morning, 
and toasts proposed by Dr. Gregory were 
responded to by President Orton and Mr. 
Cobb, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
while members of different classes respond- 
ed to toasts suggested by the president of 
the Alumni. An alumni reception in the 
evening finished the day, and now silence 
reigns in the halls of ‘‘Learning, and Labor.” 

Mrs. F. A. REYNOLDs. 

Urbunna, Champaign Co., Ill. 

—— ome _——— 
RUMAN WOMEN IN THE FOURTH 
CENTURY. 


[From the French of Thierry. | 

‘When the hour for the toilet arrived, the 
lady surrendered herself to her maids, who 
seized her, as kites do their prey. One, 
armed with « curling-iron and combs, built 
upon her head a seaffolding of hair braided 
with threads of gold; another bound around 
her temples a band of gilded spangles. 
Sometimes blonde and brunette tresses 
mingled on the same head, or the most beau- 
tiful black locks hid under a red wig pro- 
cured at great expense in Germany. The 
art of being beautiful, in the Fourth Centu- 
ry, consisted in making nature unrecogniz- 
able. The application of the paints was 
after the coiffure, the most important part 
of the toilet. They were numerous, and 
the religious moralists of the period have 
left us a brief inventory of them. In the 
front rank figured flake-white, red lead and 
black antimony, used to enhance the brillan- 
cy of the eyes. When a Roman matron was 
painted and codffeé, her maids posed delicate- 
ly on the top of her head a Persian mitella. 
The Grand Seignor, had he seen her then, 
would undoubtedly have imagined her to 
be one of his favorites. The dress of an 
élégante was neither of wool nor of cloth, 
however fine. She left these vulgar fabrics 
for plebeian toilets. A matron wore only 
silk, often mixed with gold, and linen tis- 
sues so fine that, according to one of the 
Fathers of the Church, they covered the 
body without concealing it. Trinkets, 
pearls, precious stones of all sorts, a golden 
girdle, and gilded shoes, completed the at- 
tire of the wealthy patricienne. 

‘It was also the fashion to wear silk stuffs 
brocaded to represent figures by some curi- 
ous intermingling of the warp and woof. 
It was considered a new invention; but, 
in reality, was merely an imitation of the 
fabrics in use in China and India for sever- 
al centuries. These garments displayed 
images of birds, and of savage and comes- 
tic beasts, so natural, that the children point- 
ed their chubby fingers at them in passing by. 
Lions, bears, wolves, dogs, even the entire 
chase, as well as mythological and _histori- 
cal personages, appeared in glowing colors 
on the silken surface. This fashion, which 
the heathen ladies held up as a mark of the 
wonderful genius of the age, excited the 
disgust of the Christian writers, who saw in 
itonly the work of Satan, a snare spread 
by idolatry to entrap the unwary soul. Many 
sermons were preached against it. The 
preaching, however, had no effect, for the 
Christian women sought not the new de- 
signs with less cagerness than the pagan 
dames; only, while the latter walked abroad 
embroidered from head to foot with the 
loves of Jupiter and Europa, or Venus and 
Adonis, the former bore upon her robes, 
like a public confession of her faith, some 
scene from the Gospel, or sacred story of 
the Old Testament.” I Cc. L. 


A MANLY LETTER. 


Col. Henry 8. Russell, one of the recent- 
ly nominated Boston police commissioners, 
has written a capital letter, and the people 
who do not want him confirmed are making 
afuss about it. It was dated at ‘Home 
Farm,” Milton, last August, addressed to 
Mayor Prince, and here it is: ‘‘Six weeks 
ago a young man with his wife and two 
children applied to me for help, he having 
been thrown out of work by a mining com- 
pany in New Hampshire. He and his fam- 
ily were entirely destitute, and 1 gave him 
work, till the cursed proximity of your 
licensed poisoner yesterday brought shame 
and dire distress to him and his, and to-day 
he has gone to jail for a month! This is 
what we owe to having for a neighbor a 
city, which to-day is a living disgrace to 
Massachusetts and America, on account of 
the license given by her political representa- 
tives to those who earn aliving by poisoning 
their fellow-citizens.” A man independent 
enough to write such a letter is just the sort 
of a man for the office. 
5 id - 


A BRAVE YOUNG CHINAWOMAN, 





Love has its martyrs, as well as Liberty. 
The story which comes to us from Nevada 
of a young Chinawoman who submitted to 
be packed in a box and to be stood on her 
head and to be smashed about by the gentle 
porters of the casual California railway, in 
order to live with a young Chinaman and 
be his love, far from her Chinese lords in 
San Francisco, will recall to many people 
the once celebrated narrative of Henry Box 
Brown. Henry Box Brown was a slave, 
who escaped in a box on board ship, if we 
remember rightly, from Savannah to Bos- 
ton, and assumed his odd name in honor of 
the instrument of his deliverance. He tes- 
tified that he found nothing so intolerable 
as being stood on his head while he was in 
his box; and the young celestial bride of the 
Pacific Lochinvar seems to have had a sim- 
ilar experience. Meanwhile the sufferings 
of Henry Box Brown set the whole North 
ina flame. Will as much attention be paid 
to the revelation the young Chinawoman’s 
story makes of a more odious and ruinous 
form of slavery on our Pacific coast? 

== ee 
UNCHRISTIAN NAMES. 


At the recent commencement of Boston 
University, there were 187 graduates from 
the different schools; between 35 and 40 of 
them women. The catalogue is academic 
inform. It seems absurd to Latinize the 
names of students; we have become some- 
what accustomed to the pranks played with 
the names of boys, but the absurdity strikes 
the reader with new force when girls’ 
names become Latinized. Georgius and 
Arthurus are bad enough; Patricvs is not so 
common a form of Patrick. One wonders 
if Samus is the Latin of Sam; but Ludovica 
Florentia Chamberlayne Fitkins is quite over- 
powering. Gertruda, Jessina, and other 
names of that class are made absurd by the 
scholastic change, all the more so because 
they are in company with Sara, Anna, and 
Martha, plain names that require no change. 
There seems to be no more reason ip giving 
a student a Latin name than there would be 
in dressing him in a toga; but if it adds or 
is supposed to add to the dignity of the 
boys, the girls must submit, for the sake of 
equal rights and equal wrongs. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 





THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration fer Business, College, or Scientific Sehools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a sumber have 
passed the examinations with entire success. ’ 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wetneshage and Saturdays duringAngust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept.1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 


§ GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
koe Address, A. CouLTeR & Co., Chicago. 


5 ? per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
to Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 


66 a weekin your own town, Terms and $5 ontfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hattetr & Co., Portland Me. 
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HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 


The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY FF. MILLER 
611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 


BOSTON 


MASS. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


9n the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur. 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH.- 
ERAN which are worth inspee- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of: 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a fuil 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low Prices! 
JORL GOLDIF WATT & Co. 
160 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON iyt 


——— 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


A SURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through ite agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baflled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
= PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX, 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils 
Bites, Cuts, Whitiows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fica Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseares and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all coun 
stores throughout the United States and Briti 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 


New England Conservatory of Music. 

INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

best instructors, by the most approved meth- 

ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 


E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 








T Nis! ‘ ‘ 1 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of Pennsylvania, 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
predic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures. Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except forexpense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 

North Colleze Ave., and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa 


WIRE 
SCREENS. | 








PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH 
ING WITH WINDOW AND DOOR 
SCREENS Will save money by 
calling at 

UNDER WwoopD’s, 


No. 57 
Bromfield Street, 
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Boston, July 6, 1878. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addres 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This go 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





THIRD DECADE MEETING. 


The Third Decade Celebration of the first 
Woman’s Rights Convention, will take place 
in Rochester, pursuant to call, July 19. It 
is to be held in the same church (Unitarian), 
which opened its doors to the first Conven- 
tion, in 1848. Amy Post,a member of that 
first Convention, and who is still living in 
Rochester, will, in connection with Miss 
Anthony, take charge of the arrangements. 
Friends from abroad will be entertained 
free of expense; but those intending to be 
present are requested by the committee to 
at once make their intention known to the 
chairman, Miss Susan B. Anthony, in order 
that accommodations for all may be provided. 

~_e2e -———— 


A DEPENDENT CLASS, 


The Committee on ‘‘Privileges and Elec- 
tions,” in their report against submitting a 
Sixteenth Amendment, urge that women 
are ‘‘a dependent class,” and are not to be 
trusted with the ballot, because they must 
necessarily be so much under the control of 
those on whom they depend. 

I have not the report at hand, and su can- 
not quote its exact words; but the above is 
the meaning of it. This is the first time in 
the history of the Woman’s Rights Move- 
ment, that any set of objectors or oppo- 
nents have, in this bold way, used the very 
condition from which women are striving 
to be relieved, as a reason why they should 
not be relieved. 

There is something unspeakably hard 
and cruel in it. Women know that they 
are a subject class. Many of them never 
cease to feel the sting and the hurt of it. 
They can never cease their effort to escape. 
But it adds insult to injury, to have this very 
fact used asacudgel by those who have 
subjugated us, to compel us to remain sub- 
jugated. 

This report of the Senatorial Committee 
should spur every woman to fresh resist- 
ance, and to redoubled activity, to conquer 
her right to independence. L. 8. 

COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS—GAINS. 


The Commencement season always draws 
the heart of the people with a peculiar in- 
terest. The coiumns of the newspaper 
which report most fully the exercises of 
Commencement and Class Days, and the 
fun and frolic that go with the burial ser- 
vice over hard or hated studies and au- 
thors, are most eagerly sought and read. 
There is a tender sympathy with the gradu- 
ates, who must break up old associations 
and the pursuits of years; aud take their 
rank with the responsible world-workers. 
But, over and above alli this, at the present 
time, is the new fact that the ‘‘girl grad- 
uates” are, hereafter, forever to reap all the 
advantages which the college curriculum 
can give. 

This year, from many similar items, these 
appear. In one mixed college, the valedic- 
tory was given by a young woman; in 
another, one of the prizes was taken by a 
woman. Diplomas were awarded and degrees 
conferred alike upon many of both sexes 
So much is gained, in the great struggle for 
the Equal Rights of Woman. The fact 
itself is an education. To the boys and 
girls of to-day, it will seem a matter of 
course that the college should admit them 
both, and that the highest rank can be as 
easily and as naturally attained by one as 
by the other. Thus will be destroyed that 
under valuation of the intellect of women, 
which, in different ways, has been an equal 
disadvantage to both sexes. 

Forty years ago, a bright young girl 
asked her brother—‘‘Can girls learn Greek?” 
It will not be possible to have that question 
asked again. Forty years ago, the only 
college in the world which admitted women 
was in Oberlin, Ohio, and not a woman 
graduate there was allowed to read her own 
essay. Now, there are not only Vassar, 
and Wellesley, and Smith Colleges, but a 
number of first class colleges which accept 
co-education, and in them all, including 
Oberlin, the ‘‘girl graduate” delivers her 
own oration, or reads her own essay, and 
the question is not even asked whether it is 
proper. 

So the world moves, and, each year, we 
count the gains, as so much shortening of 








the distance which separates Woman from 
Equal Rights and fair play in every field 
of human endeavor or of human use. 
L. 8. 
—_—— ome —__——_— 
LEGAL RELIEF FOR ASSAULTED WIVES. 


Our readers will rejoice with us at the 
glad news contained ina letter from Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe to one of the editors 
of this paper, from which, though not writ- 
ten for publication, we venture to make the 
following extracts :— 


Henewrt, N. WALEs, June 2, 1878. 

DEAR MapamM:—You will rejoice to learn 
that a Bill passed the House of Commons, 
second reading, last week, practically pro- 
viding the relief for assaulted wives, advo- 
cated in my article on ‘‘Wife Torture,” 
which you lave done me the honor to copy 
in the Woman’s JouRNAL. Sir Henry Jack- 
son had promised to bring in our ‘Wives’ 
Protection Bill” with the names of Right 
Hon. Russell Gurney, and Hon. Evelyn 
Ashley on the back, when Lord Penzance 
introduced a part of the same measure as an 
amendment into another Bill then going 
through the House of Lords. Lord Pen- 
zance was good enough to make his clause 
eventually cover the whole ground of our 
Bill, with one limitation (that of the age of 
the children to be given to the mother’s 
custody) and it is now sure to become the 
law of England immediately. 

I forward a copy of the clause in question, 
and alse of my own Bill, and venture to 
suggest to friends in America whether some 
similar measure might not be introduced 
with advantage into your State Legislatures, 
toremedy such horrible cases as the one 
you quote of Jason Scribner’s miserable 
wife? 

We have experienced a grievous loss, this 
week, in the death of Mr. Russell Gurney. 
His character, which commanded universal 
respect, his great ability, and high legal po- 
sition as Recorder of London, and his con- 
servative politics, all contributed to make 
his adhesion to the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage more valuable than that of almost any 
other of our supporters. About two months 
ago, | went to his house in Kensington Pal- 
ace Gardens, at ten o'clock in the morning, 
to consult him about this ‘‘Wives’ Protec- 
tion Bill.” He read the draft very carefully, 
pronounced it ‘‘an excellent Bill,” regretted 
that his failing health forbade him to take 
charge of it, and offered to put his name on 
the back. At this moment, Mrs. Gurney, 
and their little nephew of ten or twelve, en- 
tered the room, and I said, smiling, to Mrs. 
Gurney: ‘See how I have come so early to 
Mr. Gurney—as the friend of women.” Mr. 
Gurney turned to the boy and said, with 
much emotion: ‘Do you hear that, my 
boy? Do you not wish that, when you are 
aman, you may be called ‘the friend of wo- 
men?’” Yours truly, 

FRANCES PowER CoBBE. 


In view of the great and increasing num- 
ber of frightful assaults committed upon 
unhappy wives by unworthy husbands, and 
the utter inadequacy of any existing legal 
means of relief, we earnestly second Miss 
Cobbe’s suggestion of a concerted move- 
ment to secure similar legislation in Ameri- 
ca, and print the full text of the Wives’ 
Protection Act, proposed by our English 
friends to the Parliament of Great Britain. 

The following is the Amendment adopt- 
ed, on motion of Lord Penzance. 


AN ACT TO AMEND THE MATRIMONIAL 
CAUSES ACTS, 


Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excel- 
lent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo 
ral, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows :— 

1. This Act may be cited as ‘‘The Matri- 
monial Causes Act, 1878.”’ 

2. Where the Queen’s proctor or any 
other person shall intervene or show cause 
against a decree v7s? in any suit or proceed- 
ing for divorce, or for nullity of marriage, 
the Court may make such order as to the 
costs of the Queen’s proctor, or of any other 
person who shall intervene or show cause as 
aforesaid, or of all and every party or par- 
ties thereto, occasioned by such interven- 
tion, or showing cause as aforesaid, as may 
seem just; and the Queen’s proctor, any 
other person as aforesaid, and such party or 
parties shall be entitled to recover such 
costs in like manner as in other cases; pro- 
vided that the Treasury may, if it shall 
think fit, order any costs which the Queen’s 
proctor shall, by any order of the Court 
made under this section, pay to the said 
party or parties, to be deemed to be part of 
the expenses of his office. 

3. The Court may exercise the powers 
vested in it by the provisions of section five 
of the Act of the twenty-second and twenty- 
third years of Victoria, chapter sixty-one, 
notwithstanding that there are no children 
of the marriage. 

4. If a husband shall be convicted sum- 
marily, or otherwise, of an aggravated as- 
sault within the meaning of the statute 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth Victoria, 
chapter one hundred, section forty-three, 
upon his wife, the court or magistrate be- 
fore whom he shall be so convicted, may, if 
satisfied that the future safety of the wife 
is in peril, order that the wife shall be no 
longer bound to cohabit with her husband; 
and such order shall have the force and 
effect in all respects of a decree of judicial 
separation on the ground of cruelty; and 
such order may further provide, 

1. That the husband shall pay to the 
board of guardians for the parish or union 
in which he shall reside at the time of the 
said conviction, such weekly sum as the 
court or magistrate may consider to be in 
accordance with his means, and with any 
means which the wife may have, for the 
support of his wife; and the board of guar- 
dians shali, from time to time, pay the 
money so received by them, to the wife; 
and they shall have the like remedies against 
the husband for the recovery of such weekly 
sums, or any part thereof, as they would 
have against him if he had deserted his 





wife, and she had become chargeable on 
the parish or union, for any sums spent by 
them in maintaining her; and the court or 
magistrate, by whom any such order for 
payment of money shall be made, shall 
have power from time to time to vary the 
same on the application of either the hus- 
band or the wife, upon proof that the means 
of the husband or wife have been altered in 
amount since the original order, or any sub- 
sequent order varying it, shall have been 
made. 

2. That the legal custody of any children 
of the marriage under the age of ten years 
shall, in the discretion of the court or mag- 
istrate, be given to the wife. 

Provided, always,*that no order for pay- 
ment of money by the husband, or for the 
custody of children by the wife, shall be 
made in favor of a wife who shall be proved 
to have committed adultery, unless such 
adultery has been condoned; and that any 
order for payment of money, or for the cus- 
tody of children, may be discharged by the 
court or magistrate by whom such order 
was made, upon proof that the wife has, 
since the making thereof, been guilty of 
adultery; and provided, also, that all orders 
made under this section shall be subject to 
appeal to the Probate and Admiralty Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice. 

The following is the bill that was to have 
been presented by Sir Henry Jackson, Hon. 
Evelyn Ashley, and Rt. Hon. Russell Gur- 
ney, entitled 

WIVES’ PROTECTION ACT. 

A Bill entitled, ‘An Act for the Protec- 
tion of Wives whose Husbands have been 
convicted of Aggravated Assaults upon 
them.” 

Whereas ‘t is desirable to make provision 
for the protection of wives whose husbands 
have been convicted of aggravated assaults 
upon them: Be it enacted by the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and of the Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows:— 

In any case where a Husband has been 
convicted (summarily or otherwise) of an 
aggravated assault upon his wife, and has 
been sentenced to imprisonment therefor, 
without the option of paying a fine ia lieu 
of such imprisonment, it shall be competent 
for the Court by which such sentence has 
been pronounced, either at the time of such 
conviction or at any time afterwards, upon 
proof thereof, to make and give to the 
Wife, upon her application, an order protect- 
ing her earnings and property, acquired since 
the date of such order, from her Husband, 
and from all creditors and persons claiming 
under him; and such earnings and property 
shall belong to the Wife as if she were a 
Jeme sole; and, if any such Order of Pro- 
tection be made, the Wife shall, during the 
continuance thereof, he and be deemed to be 
inthe like position, in all respects, with re- 
gard to property and contracts and suing 
and being sued, as she would be if she had 
obtained a decree of judicial separation 
from the Court for Divorce and Matrimoni- 
al Causes. 

2. The police magistrate or justices shall 
include in such order, as aforesaid, an injune- 
tion restraining the Husband from going to 
or visiting the Wife without her consent; 
and, if any Husband against whom any 
such injunction shall be made, shall commit 
any act of disobedience thereto, such act 
shall be deemed a misdemeanor, upon due 
proof of which, any Court which would 
have been competent to make such an in- 
junction may commit him to the common 
goal or house of correction of the city, 
borough, or county, within the jurisdiction 
of such Court, for any period not exceed- 
ing three months, with or without hard la- 
bor. 

3. And any Court which would have been 
competent to make such order shall further 
include therein a provision directing that 
the Wife shall have the legal custody of the 
children of her Husband and herself. And 
the same Court shall further include in such 
order a provision directing that the Hus- 
band shall pay to the Board of Guardians 
of the union or parish in which he shall re- 
side, at the time of the making of such or- 
der, such weekly sum, not exceeding, 
shillings per week, as the Court may deem 
fit for the maintenance of the Wife, or of 
the Wife herself and of her children; and 
the Board of Guardians shall, from time to 
time, pay the sums which they shall so re- 
ceive to the Wife. And, whenever such 
provision shall be inserted in the order, the 
Board of Guardians shall have all remedies 
against the Husband for the recovery of 
such weekly sum, or of any instalment 
thereof, which they would have against him 
if he had deserted his Wife, and left her 
chargeable tothe said union or parish, for 
any sums spent by them in maintaining her. 

4. Every such ordtr as aforesaid shall, 
within ten days after the making thereof, 
be entered with the Registrar of the Coun- 
ty Court within whose jurisdiction the Wife 
is resident, and a copy of such order shall, 
within such ten days, or within a reasonable 
time in that behalf, be served upon the 
Husband. And it shall be lawful for the 
Husband to apply to the Court for Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes, or to the magis- 
trate or justices by whom such order was 
made, for the discharge thereof, and they 
may (if they think fit) discharge the same. 
And the said Court for Divorce and Matri 
monial Causes, or magistrate, or justices, 
is or are hereby authorized to discharge 
such order, if it, he, or they shall deem fit. 

5. It shall be lawful for the magistrate or 
justices, by whom the order shall be made, 
to draw it up in the form in the Schedule to 
this Act, or to the like effect. 

*oe 


ORIGIN OF THE RACES, 


The article by Mrs. Ottilie Bertron, of 
Port Gibson, Mississippi, on the ‘Origin of 
the Varieties of the Human Race,” will 
scarcely enlist many adherents among those 
who believe that ‘“‘Of one blood God created 
all the nations of theearth.” We publish it, 
however, because her theory has, at least, 
the merit of originality, and because Mrs. 
Bertron has found it difficult to secure its 














publication elsewhere. It is significant of 
the settled antipathy which still lingers in the 
minds of the white people of the South 
towards the blacks, that an educated Mis- 
sissippi woman should disbelieve in the hu- 
manity of the negro, and should attribute 
his assumed inferiority to an admixture of 
the brute in his constitution. Of course, 
if this be so, his degradation is hopeless, and 
his equality of rights a delusion. The un- 
conscious bias of Mrs. Bertron’s judgment, 
however, is evidenced by her misinterpreta- 
tion of the formula of Jefferson, that ‘‘All 
men are created equal,” as only intended to 
mean all white men. Whereas Jefferson 
did not mean sotolimitit. Rightor wrong, 
he has put his principles elsewhere on rec- 
ord, and, referring to slavery, has said that 
he trembled when he remembered that God 
was just. Thomas Jefferson was in princi- 
ple an abolitionist, although in practice a 
slaveholder. He did not accept nor believe 


Mrs. Bertron’s theory of the races. 1. B. B. 
oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN EAST BOSTON. 








The quarterly meeting of the East Boston 
Woman Suffrage Club, was held at the res- 
idence of Dr. Spaulding, on Wednesday, 
June 26. 

Judge Pettengill, of Malden, read an in- 
teresting paper on Woman Suffrage, some 
points of which brought out an earnest dis- 
cussion. 

Mrs. Campbell presented the efforts of 
the State Association, to secure funds to 
send lecturers all over Massachusetts, to 
arouse and educate the people, anda com- 
mittee was appointed to canvass East Bos- 
ton for contributions. Arrangements were 
inaugurated for a new “‘raid upon the State 
House,” by distributing petitions to be used 
during the summer months as opportunity 
offers, the island to be thoroughly canvassed 
with the return of cold weather. 

The presence of Mrs. Robinson and Miss 
Foster, of Malden, and other friends, added 
interest to the occasion. N. W. J. 


a ® — 
SUFFRAGE DISCUSSION AT EVERETT. 





A lively discussion of the question 
of Woman Suffrage took place, last week, 
in Everett, Mass. That tried and staunch 
friend of Equal Rights, William Johnson, 
of Everett, found himself publicly an- 
nounced as the opening speaker in the 
affirmative, without his knowledge or con- 
sent. So far as he knew, he was the only 
avowed friend of Woman Suffrage in the 
town. The minister of the M. E. Church 
was announced as the leading speaker in 
opposition. Being a courageous man, Mr. 
Johnson, though somewhat taken by sur- 
prise, accepted the situation, and, though 
not in the habit of public speaking, made 
an effective speech. Some of his points 
being unanswerable, nobody of course 
could answer them. But Mr. Johnson, be- 
ing also a prudent man, and distrusting his 
own powers, secured the cooperation of 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, who, as usual, 
made a convincing statement. Much to the 
surprise of our Suffrage friends, they found 
themselves supported by a majority of the 
speakers, and, at the close, the Congrega- 
tional minister of Everett stated that he 
had been converted to a belief in Woman 
Suffrage, in Maine, several years before, by 
a woman, and he was glad tosay, that it was 
to Mrs. Campbell, whom he had not since 
had the pleasure of hearing until that even- 
ing, that he owed his conversion. 

The discussion was adjourned fora week, 
and even the leading speaker in the nega- 
tive assured Mrs. Campbell, after the meet- 
ing, that he himself was not willing to be 
regarded as a pronou nced opponent. 

In no way can friends of Woman Suf- 
frage do more to advance our principles 
than by getting up similardiscussions. Op- 
ponents of Woman Suffrage, when fairly 
met and answered, make us more converts 
than friends alone can do. We commend 
the example of Everett for imitation else- 
where. «A discussion will always attract 
an audience, even in the heat of summer. 

H. B. B. 
—_—_———_0<e—____—__ 
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Equal Rights in Colorado. 


The convention of the members of the 
various county Woman Suffrage leagues 
was held at the college auditorium, in Den- 
ver, June 20. The meeting was well at- 
tended. Thenumber of delegates was much 
larger than had been anticipated. The 
commodious hall was filled with delegates 
from adjoining counties, together with a 
large attendance of ladies and gentlemen 
interested in the movement. The ladies, 
with the presiding officers, and the rep- 
resentatives of the press, were furnished 
with good accommodations. The decora- 
tions of the hall were few and simple. 
Back of the stage a handsome flag was 
drooped, flanked on either side with the 
mottoes ‘‘ Equal Rights” and ‘ Impartial 
Suffrage.” A number of smaller banners 
adorned either side of the stage. 

THE MORNING SESSION. 

At ten o’clock the convention was called 
to order by the nomination of ex Governor 
John Evans as temporary chairman. 

Dr. A. C. Avery and Judge G. W. Miller 
were chosen temporary vice-presidents, and 
Mr. 8. R. Hopkins elected secretary. Gov- 
ernor Evans, upon taking his seat, stated the 
object of the meeting. He called attention 





—_— 
to the growing interest that was being 
manifested in the cause of impartial Suf- 
frage, and announced that the business of 
the meeting was to perfect an equal rights 
league for the State of Colorado, Ag a 
committee on credentials, to pass upon the 
claims of those entitled to seats in the con. 
vention, the chair nominated Mrs, HH. Steck, 
W E. Pabor, and H.C. Dillon. The com- 
mittee were directed to withhold their re- 
port until the commencement of the after. 
noon session, as by that time more of the 
delegates would have arrived. 

A motion to pregare plans for perfecting 
a State organization was made and carried 
and the name ‘Colorado Equal Rights 
League” was adopted. Committees were 
then appointed :— 

On Constitution—R. A. Cameron, D 
Boyd, W. E. Pabor, Mrs. J. Q. Charles, Dr. 
A. C. Avery. 

On Plan of Work—John Evans, H, © 
Dillon, J. O. Shackleford, O. Howard, Mrs 
W. H. Pierce, Rev. J. A. Scott, and D, Boyd 

All friends of the cause present were in. 
vited to participate in the proceedings, 

During the absence of the committee on 
constitution, addresses from the visiting 
members were called for. One was made 
by Mrs. Dr. Thompson, of Oregon, who 
was in the city for the purpose of attending 
the meeting. The lady is a quiet, clear, and 
forcible speaker, and in «a short, practical 
address recounted her experience as a mem 
ber of the committee who had gone to 
Washington to endeavor to get a hearing 
before the Senate Committee. She gave a 
vivid account of the obstacles that were 
thrown in their path, and of the many ditli 
culties that she had encountered. The re 
sult of the work in her own State—Oregon 
was much more satisfactory, and the prog. 
ress that the movement had made there, 
within the past five or six years, was suc 
cessful in the highest degree. 

A telegram from Lucy Stone and H. B 
Blackwell, of Boston, was read, wishing 
the convention God-speed in their work, aud 
predicting better results for the movement 
in this State in the future. 

Letters from Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Rev. 
B. F. Crary, Mrs, Margaret W. Campbell, 
and others, regretted their inability to be 
present at the convention, but expressed 
sympathy in the movement, and wished it 
success. The committee on constitution 
submitted their report, but owing to the 
absence of a number of delegates expected, 
the report, by consent, was laid over untii 
the committee on credentials had reported. 

During the interval, addresses were made 
by friends and workers in the cause. 

Miss Matilda Hindman gave a brief synop 
sis of the work she had been engaged in 
throughout the State. She stated the pro 
gress made in the different counties, and the 
encouragement received in all quarters. 
The interest manifested in the work was a 
sign of coming success. 

Judge J. O. Shackleford urged an aggres 
sive policy, as the only one that would win. 
By such acourse, the principles of the move- 
ment could be promulgated and made effce- 
tive in the coming campaign. 

Mr. H. C. Dillon read extracts from thie 
Colorado Supreme Court decision, in tlie 
case of Wells vs. Caywood, which affirms 
equal rights between the sexes as to com- 
mercial and property privileges. He drew 
encouragement from this. 

After short addresses by General Cameron, 
Gencral Logan, and others, the conven- 
tion adjourned until two o'clock. 

THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The convention re-assembled at two 
o'clock, with Dr. Alida C. Avery in the 
chair. 

Mr H. C. Dillon, from the committee on 
credentials, submitted the following report 
of members entitled to seats: 


Arapahoe County—Hon. John Evans, Dr, F. J 
Bancroft, General R. A. Cameron, J. O. Shackleford, 
W. B. Vickers, R. W. Woodbury, H. C. Dillon, Mrs 
John Evans, Dr. A. C, Avery, Mrs. J. Q. Charles, 
Mrs. A. Steck, Mrs. W. H. Pierce, Mrs. T. M. Pat 
terson, aud Mrs. H. M. Hale. 

Boulder—Judge J. M. North, Colonel Henry Logan, 
W. E. Pabor, Alpheus Wright, Judge George Berk 
ley, Colonel B. L. Carr, A. Bixby, Judge R. B, Lock 
wood, 

Clear Creek—Mrs. G. L. Cannon, and proxy for 
four others. 

Douglas —Rev. J. A. Scott, Rev. Mr. Cook. 

Ei Paso—Mrs. M. F. Shields, Mrs. H. E. Draper. 
Mrs. A. 8. Lee. 

Gilpin—Mrs. Marshall. 

Jetterson—Dr. B. F. Crary, Mrs. S. W. Fisher. 
John A. Staley, Mrs. D. K. Lee, Mrs. Anna Patter 
son, James A. McGee. 

Lake—Judge Bates, Mrs. Dr. Fletcher (proxie-). 

Las Animas—D. M. Richards, Mrs. 8. R. Hopkins 
(proxies). 

Summit—Rev. J. R. Eads, Colonel W. G. Spragae 
(proxies). . 

Weld—Mrs. Emily Webb. Mrs. E. E. Clark, Miss 
Florence Haynes, O. Howard. D. Boyd. 


The report was accepted, and the conven 
tion proceeded to business. The report of 
the committee on constitution was read, 
section by section. Some of the clauses 
were discussed at length, and the work oc- 
cupied the afternoon session. When re- 
viewed as a whole, it was unanimously 
adopted. The following isthe constitution: 

CONSTITUTION FOR THE STATE LEAGUE. 

ARTICLE I—S8STYLE, OBJECTS AND MEMBERSHIP. 

Section I. The name of this organization shall be 
“The Colorado Equal Rights League.” : 

Sec. 2. Its objects shall be the promotion of the 
cause of equal rights, regardless of sex, the enfran 
chisement of Woman, and to promote the organiza 
tion of county leagues throughout the State. 

ARTICLE IIl.—MEETINGS. 


SEcTion 1. The league shall meet annually on the 
second Thursday in June, at 10 a.m., for the conside r 
ation of such questions as may pertain to its object* 
and, should occasion require, upou the call of the cen 
tral committee. Ten members met at a regular meet 
ing, in pursuance of adjournment or call, may trans- 
act business. 





ARTICLE III—OFFICERS. 
SzcTion 1. The officers of the league shall be 4 
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resident, five vice-presidents, a corresponding secre- 

ry. arecording secretary, a treasurer, and central 
executive committee of seven, of which the president 
of the state league and the president of each county 
league shall be members ¢x officio of the committee. 

Sec. 2. All of the officers of the league shall be 
elected by ballot at the first meeting of the league, 
after the adoption of the Constitution, the members 
of the county executive committee to be nominated 
to the league by the president,and be confirmed by it. 
They shall hold their respective offices for one year, 
and until their successors are elected. 

Sec. 3. The chief officers shall perform the usual 
duties pertaining to their respective offices, and such 
other duties asthe league may impose from time to 
time. 

Sec. 4. The central executive committee shall 
have the general direction of the affairs of the league 
in the intervals between its meetings. 

ARTICLE 1V—FINANCES. 

Sec. 1. All expenses incurred, shall be defrayed 
out of the funds of the league, to be raised by volun- 
tary contributions, or such other means as the league 
may direct. 

Sec. 2. All money belonging to the league shall be 
paid over to the treasurer, for which he shall give a 
receipt to the agent or other person paying in the 
same, and pay them out only as directec by the league 
or central executive committee, on the order of the 
president. 

Sec. 3. Anagent may be employed by the league, 
or the central executive committee, who, under the 
direction of the latter, shall labor forthe cause, and 
do such work and on such terms as may be agreed 
apon by the central executive committee. 

ARTICLE V—BY-LAWS AND AMENDMENTS, 

Sec. 1. The league may adopt such by-laws as it 
may deem expedient, not inconsistent with the con- 
stitution. 

Sec. 2. This constitution may be amended in any 
of its provisions upon a vote of a majority of the 
members present at any regular meeting of the league. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Sec. 1. All county leagues,snbordinate to the State 
league, are required to adopt this pledge. ‘Believing 
in equality in civil and politica rights regardless of 
sex, We severally «gree to co-operate with this league 
to promote the same; and we pledge ourselves to use 
our influence and to exert our earnest efforts, in all 
proper ways, to secure the enfranchisement of Wo- 
man. 

A committee of five were appointed to 
prepare a list of permanent officers for the 
State league, to be submitted to the conven- 
tion. Judge North, who occupied the chair 
at the request of Dr. Avery, appointed the 
committee, who retired. Speeches were 
called for, and Captain David Boyd, of Gree- 
ley, responded in a very pleasant and perti- 
nent speech :— 

He said he had left the shovel and irriga- 
ting ditch, to help represent Weld County 
in the convention. He paid a high compli- 
ment to the eminent gentlemen, whose 
names he saw on the several committees rep- 
resenting Arapahoe County, and said that 
Denver had presented itself asacity of beau- 
ty and wealth, all of which had produced a 
peculiar sensation of shrinkage upon his 
self-importance. Captain Boyd had attend- 
ed the exercises of the high school gradu- 
ating class, the evening previous, and was 
much interested. He noticed that the class 
consisted of four young ladies and one 
young gentleman. The appearance of these 
graduates reminded him of a saying which 
attributed the objects of dress to three 
causes; First, to the purposes of decency; 
second, to comfort; and, third, to beautify- 
ing the person. He thought the men had 
been able to accomplish the first two of 
these objects, while Woman had failed to be 
benefited in either. He did not wish to 
reflect discredit upon these young ladies, 
but questioned the judgment of their teach- 
ers and parents in permitting such arrange- 
ment of toilets, and here, in a very happy 
mood, he pictured the comical appearance 
of a fashionable belle, out on a promenade 
for health, her feathery little hat on the 
back of her head, a parasol in one hand to 
protect her face from the sun (as her hat 
should be made to do),and witha bundle of 
trails in the other hand. He thought the 
poor creature in a sad condition to walk for 
health and pleasure. Yet, said the captain, 
there were many pleasant features connect- 
ed with the exercises. One which present- 
ed itself to him as an argument of much 
force in favor of the great principle of 
equal rights, was the appearance of four 
young lady graduates from such an institu- 
tion out of a class of five, one only being a 
gentleman. He believed in the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes, and thonght the sentiment 
which would lead to the emancipation of 
Woman, also demanded that the sexes 
should be educated as peers together, As 
he came, a representative from Greeley, he 
wanted to say that he did not believe, as had 
been intimated of several places, that Gree- 
ley considered herself the State, but he felt 
proud of the place he represented. He felt 
proud of her enterprise, which had built up 
a large and flourishing agricultural district. 
He was proud of her fine groves, and her 
many good 5uildings, and excellent people; 
but there was a fact which he could more 
consistently feel proud of than all these. 
Greeley had made a good record in the last 
campaign. She cast a vote which showed 
that five out of seven of her people were in 
favor of Woman Suffrage. He claimed 
that the cause of equal rights, and those of 
temperance and morality, were closely allied. 
The class of men who admired Woman for 
her personal beauty exclusively, were the 
class who opposed the Suffrage movement. 
He thought the able speeches made in Gree- 
ley did much towards converting the masses, 
and urged for further work in that direc- 
tion, and called on men like Belford, Pat- 
terson, Miller, and others,to be put earnestly 
at work in the cause. He felt assured of 
the great good done by Miss Hindman, Mrs. 
Shields, Miss Partridge, Mrs. Campbell, 
Lucy Stone, and others, but urged the im- 
portance of securing the services of the 
men also in the next campaign. Referring 
to the opposition of Bishop Machebeuf, he 
recited an elegant passage from Macauley, 
and concluded that the greatest good the 
bishop could do to the cause, however he 
might use his talents, wasto oppose it. 

Miss Hindman was called for, and her re- 
sponse was a continual flow of logic and 
eloquence. Her speech showed clearly her 
familiarity with the subject. She offered 
many strong arguments in favor of the 
cause, and said that its success lay in the 
regular channel of progression, and it would 
be as wise to talk about the damming of 
the mighty Mississippi, as defeat of the 
equal rights movement in this country. Its 
success was inevitable, and must sooner or 
later prevail. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

At the conclusion of Miss Hindman’s ad- 
dress, the committee on permanent organi- 
zation submitted the following list of offi- 
cers for the approval of the convention :— 

President—Ex-Governor John Evans. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. Alida C. Avery and 
John W. Miller, of Arapahoe, David C. 
Wyatt, of Weld, George Aux, of Elbert, 
and J. M. Rice, of Las Animas. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry C. Dil- 


lon. 

Recording Secretary—Seldon R. Hopkins. 

Treasurer—Mrs, L. W. Nichols. 

The report was received, and the officers 
declared elected for the first year. 

THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

The committee on resolutions submitted 
the following, which were read and unani- 
mously adopted: 


We, the delegates of the several equal rights 
leagues of the State of Colorado, in convention as- 
sembled, do make the following declaration of prin- 
ciples :— 

First—That Woman is a citizen of these United 
States, and of the Stateof Colorado; and, of natural 
and inalienable right, ought to have and enjoy all the 
privileges and franchises enjoyed by man in this Re- 
public. 

Second—That this nation is a great family of fami- 
lies, wherein Man and Woman are co-equal, and joint 
tenants of its sovereignty. 

Third—That the right to govern proceeds from the 
governed, and no government has the right to govern 
an intelligent individual of lawful age, of sound mind, 
and under no criminal disability, who has no voice 
in the government. 

Fourth—The most urgent work which this league 
is at present called upon to do, is to organize local 
auxiliary leagues in every county, city, village, and 
hamlet in the State, to co-operate in educating the 
people up to the importance and necessity of extend- 
ing the elective franchise to women, and in making 
this a great family movement for the improvement of 
the moral, social, and political condition of our com- 
mon country. 

Fifth—Our warmest thanks are due to the honor- 
able judges of the Supreme Court of Colorado, for 
their able opinion given in the case of Wells vs. Cay- 
wood, at the December term, A. D. 1877. With even- 
handed justice, it upholds the absolute equality of the 
property rights of both sexes in Colorado. It rec- 
ognizes and declares that the general tendency of 
legislation in this country has been to make husband 
and wife equal in all respects in the eye of the law. 
It has secured to Woman one-half of the great object 
for which she has been and still is contending, and it 
must follow as surely as day follows the night, that 
our Legislature will soon declare, and our courts up- 
hold the like absolute equality of Man and Woman 
in their personal rights. 

Sixth—Lesolved, That the different local leagues 
throughout the State unite in petitioning the next 
Legislature of this State to re submit the question of 
extending the elective franchise to women at the 
earliest practicable day. 

Seventh—Believing in equality in civil and politi- 
cal rights, regardless of sex, we severally agree to co- 
operate with the State League to promote the same; 
and we pledge ourselves to use our influence and to 
exert our earnest efforts in all honorabie ways to se 
cure the enfranchisement of Woman. 


After the transaction of other business of 
minor importance, the convention adjourned 
until the evening session. 

THE EVENING’S PROGRAMME, 

In the evening, the auditorium of the col- 
lege building was filled. To the rear of the 
stage were suspended the nationai flags, and 
between them a motto emblazoned in con- 
spicuous letters the device of the league. 

After a “Potpourri” by Prof. Caramano’s 
band, President Evans delivered an address 
of welcome. . He said that the league pre- 
sented itself to the public with no flourish 
of trumpets, but it was nevertheless a com- 
pact organization, already numbering thir- 
teen hundred in this county alone, and 
marching on to certain victory. For years 
the cause has progressed at a slow pace, and 
yet the condition of Woman has been ma- 
terially improved. So long as the argu- 
ments in its advocacy were met only with 
ridicule, so long it was placed at a disad- 
vantage, but now that the opponents of im- 
partial Suffrage were beginning to reason 
about the matter, it was becoming evident to 
them that they could make no case at all 
againstit. This act was conspicuously il- 
lustrated in the United States Senate. In 
the beginning of the present session of that 
body, so influential a man as Senator Thur- 
man, Of Ohio, availed himself of an oppor- 
tunity to throw ridicule upon the movement; 
at itsclose, thecountry hears the committee 
on privileges and elections, to whom the 
subject had been submitted, gravely report 
against the passage of a Constitutional 
Amendment which proposed to prohibit dis- 
franchisement on account of sex. And so 
the cause progresses. What was needed 
now to make it absolutely and soon success- 
ful, was work. Every friend of the move- 
ment should individuaily do what he can 
to enlist others in its behalf. If this was 
done earnestly and in good faith, Colorado 
might stand in 1879 as the first State in the 
Union that had enfranchised its women. 
Then her high altitudes and her pure air 
would be typical of her political condition. 

A song by Miss Ver Planck, with the ac- 
complished Mrs. Cory as accompanyist, pre- 
ceded the next speech of the evening, by 
General R. A. Cameron, who, after explain- 
ing the fallacy of quoting Dr. Mary Walker, 
W oodbull and Claflin, and others of that ilk, 
as the exponents of the cause of Impartial 
Suffrage, devoted himself to a discussion of 
the Declaration of Independence and its 
significance. He reviewed the progress of 
Woman from vassalage to comparative free- 
dom, and held that it was only a question of 
time when her absolute right to represent 
herself, and enjoy the same political privi- 
leges now possessed only by men, would be 
accorded. Not until then mjght we look 
for that millenium so long and eagerly ex- 
pected by the world. 

A piano solo by Professor French, which 
was rewarded with a well-merited encore, 
formed an acceptable prelude to a brief 
speech by Mrs. M. F. Shields, who rapidly 
reviewed some of the obstacles by which 
the Impartial Suffrage movement had been 











impeded, and expressed the hope that these 
would be surmounted in Colorado. To use 
her own apt metaphor, if the friends of the 
cause could not meet these difficulties by 
tedious processes such as had been employed 
in tunnelling the Alps or running the Hoosac 
tunnel, they should rise superior to them, by 
a “‘turn or a horse shoe,” as does the road 
to Summit, on the Rio Grande railway. Wo- 
men want the ballot, and they cannot afford 
to wait longer for it. Already they enjoy 
equality with men in all other respects; this 
one thing only is needed to perfect their re- 
lations to each other. To attain it, women 
must take hold of the subject themselves. 

A poem appropriate to the occasion, and 
teeming with thought and suggestion, was 
read by Mr. William E. Pabor, and Miss 
Ver Planck closed with another song. 

Refreshments were served in the adjoin- 
ing rooms, and between the discussion of 
these, and social intercourse, a large part of 
the audience whiled away an hour or more 
after the programme had been filled. 

a —— 


IN MEMORIAM, 





Died, in South Boston, May 18, Loutse 
Baker, after months of suffering, patiently 
and sweetly borne. Only one short year 
ago, she received from the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, the certificate of her 
completion of a three years’ course of study 
under its direction, 

She was the first woman who had ever re- 
ceived this honor—should we not say, it 
was the first ume the College had so hon- 
ored itself? For, to none of the young men 
who graduated with her, did it mean such 
quiet determination, such battling with the 
obstacle of ill-health, and the objections of 
friends. 

Modestly, admirably, did she pass through 
itall. She made no boast of it, seemed not 
to realize how heroic she was, in going 
week after week, through storm, and cold, 
and all the annoyances of city car travel, 
to be, much of the time, the only woman in 
the class of a dozen young men, who treat 
ed her, however, with the respect and con- 
sideration she deserved. 

All this was done, not because she was 
obliged to earn her own support—the incen- 
tive most of us have to such effort. She 
was a favored daughter,and did not expect or 
intend ever to fill the apothecary’s place. But 
she believed in Woman's fitting herself for 
something more than the various household 
duties which usually occupy those in her 
position, and in which she, too, was an 
adept. She thought a woman could fill the 
pharmacist’s place, as well as a man, and 
that for many reasons it is desirable women 
should be there; and so she studied Chemis- 
try and Materia Medica, and all else re- 
quired, with a spirit that should be an in- 
spiration to any woman who may follow 
her. 

She contracted her last sickness while 
over-exerting herself for others; but, during 
its long and painful hours, the memory of 
her college studies and their pleasant asso- 
ciations, was very cheering to her; must she 
not have met death with serener satisfaction 
that she had made this worthy, successful 
effort? 

“Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found go fair; 
I trust she lives in Thee, and there 
I find her worthier to be loved.” 

How beneficent is the law that our cher- 
ished dead may yet serve the living, by the 
memories they leave behind them! We 
wish to trust our readers with one of our 
memories, which will find appreciative atten- 
tion, and help the good work of encouraging 
those women who are striving to elevate 
themselves and their sex. E. T. B. 


SARAIL HELEN WHITMAN. 

The death of Sarah Helen Whitman is to 
Providence the loss of a woman whose 
place in her own city can hardly be appre- 
ciated outside of it, while here we know 
too well how great is the vacancy. 

Added to her rare poetic genius, Mrs. 
Whitman’s abilities and insight as a prose 
writer, were of high order; her letters and 
occasional papers showing powers that 
would have made her famous, but for the 
duties that so closely bound her to her 
home. Her unselfish devotion for many 
years to asister whose mental peculiarities 
required the constant exercise of forbear- 
ance and gentle patience, won for Mrs. 
Whitman among her affectionate friends, 
the appropriate title of ‘‘Saint Helen.” 

Her strongest wish, that she might live 
while this sister needed her, was happily 
fulfilled; the sister, though ten years her 
junior, died, last December. 

‘There is no one left like her,’ was said 
at her funeral. She was so full of interest 
in the living world, that it was impossible 
to think of her as old; indeed, so far as her 
mind was concerned, she scemed to have 
discovered the fabled fountain of perpetual 
youth, and her strong and cheerful spirit 
inspired her fragile body to a wonderful de- 
gree. Her interest in young people—the 
enthusiastic regard and loyalty which she 
inspired in them towards her, was as beauti- 
ful as it is unusual. <A young girl said of 
her recently, ‘She is perfectly charming.” 
It is not often that seventeen feels thus to- 
warcs seventy-five. 

With her fine and fluent power of ex- 





pression, she was, also, a most captivating 
listener, and it was this subtle charm of 
manner, which so soon put one at his best 
in conversation with Mrs. Whitman, and 
made her evening receptions so delightful. 

She could, on occasion, be wittingly hu- 
morous or severely satirical. But there was 
about her none of the intolerance and con- 
servatism of age. A new idea or theory 
was welcomed as genially as by the young 
poet or writer. She was deeply interested 
in all reformers, and in all things tending 
to elevate the human race, and cause justice 
to reign on earth. Her wide acquaintance 
and correspondence with noble men and 
women must have accumulated valuable 
literary material, a part of which it is hoped 
her executors will give to the world. Her 
marked individuality will always be remem- 
bered by her friends as one of her chief 
attractions. 

To one who recently said to her, ‘‘I hate 
a regulation bouquet,” she replied, ‘‘I hate a 
regulation anything.” Yet, she said it with 
such gentle, silvery tone, that it was hard 
to believe she could hate anything merely 
formal. 

It was beautiful to see her joyous faith, 
in prospect of the great change. 

To her, the ‘“‘Angel of Death” was 

“Welcome as the white feet of those who bring 

Glad tidings of great joy unto the world.” 
M. d. ©, 

Providence, R. 1., June 30, 1878. 

A friend, 1m a private letter, gives us in- 
teresting additional facts concerning Mrs. 
Whitman, whose quiet, and yet romantic 
life, has just come to an end:— 

‘‘Few women were ever so much beloved; 
yet the conditions of her life made it and 
her works almost unknown to the great 
public. She resembles Mrs. Browning, by 
the force of her own nature, more, I think, 
than any other American or English poet. 
She has exquisite melody, the gift of lan- 
guage, and a descriptive power of nature 
and of man, which sprung from her intense 
love of both, from her fine observing pow- 
ers, from her clear-cut reason, and her con- 
science, which was always supreme. Many 
of her verses are grand with the majesty of 
thought; many are passionate with genius. 
Her soul was always devout; her tolerance 
was as universal as pature’s; her sunshine 
warmed alike the just and the unjust, the 
wise and the foolish, yet sne always sharply 
separated good from evil, and took no taint 
from the universal charity of her heart. 

Many years after her first marriage (of 
short duration and sad experience) she was 
engaged to Edgar Poe; but his chaotic na- 
ture made a marriage finally hopeless, even 
to her, and the engagement was broken. 
From that day to the end of her life she be- 
came the steadfast, noble advocate and de- 
feuder of all that was good in Poe, against 
his ruthless enemies. She was a woman, 
with love baflled by his misfortune or dis- 
order, yet she published her own humilia- 
tion to the world, in her loyal, chivalrous 
defence of the man she had honored with 
her love. Remember, too, that with all her 
power she was by nature peculiarly sensi- 
tive and shrinking. Is there anything no- 
bler than this in literary or social history? 

Mrs. Whitman’s poems have had only a 
local publication. Now they will be pub- 
lished in an adequate manner, and, for the 
first time really, will ask and receive the 
judgment of the literary world, and of the 
great world not literary, to whom, accord- 
ing to the old adage, the songs of the poets 
give law. 

Following the volume of poetry, will be 
another (separate but uniform) containing 
her “Edgar Poe and his Critics,” her papers 
on Emerson and Goethe, and other prose 
writings as remarkable in their way as her 
poetry, and also, probably, her correspond- 
ence with and concerning Edgar Poe, and 
her correspondence with literary men and 
women through half a century. 

There are few memoirs so full of interest- 
ing incident and material as these should be. 
Weare justified in thus noticing them in 
advance, by our great interest in a woman 
whose life has been veiled, and yet the 
fruits of whose living will certainly now he 
shown. c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Union, Hardin County, Iowa, has three 


police, one of whom is a woman.—Jowa 
State Register. 





All the testimony taken at Washington 
by the Potter Committee is written out by 
women. 


Two California widows, Mrs. Coleman 
and Mrs. McDonough, are reported to be 
worth an aggregate of $13,000,000. Think 
of the taxes these two women pay, with no 
voice in the bestowal thereof! 


“The jury in the case of Rev. George 
Vosburgh, indicted at Jersey City for poison- 
ing his wife, came into court with a verdict 
of acquittal, which was received with cheers 
from the men and tears from the women.” It 
is small wonder that women weep, when 
they see a man upheld in such treatment of 
his wife as was shown in this shameful 
case. 

The world moves. Benjamin F. Shep- 
ard, arrested recently in Portsmouth, N. 
H., for stealing a letter from the post-office 


written by his wife to one Cochran, contain- 
ing $1, was held in $200 for his appearance 
at the October term of the Supreme Court. 
Itseems that the time has gone by, when 4 
husband may steal and open his wife’s let- 
ters with impunity. 


The Equal Rights League, of Colorado, 
had a most interesting session, the past week, 
representatives being present from eleven 
counties of the State. Officers were elected 
for the ensuing year, and, from the various 
speeches made, it appears that the doctrine 
of equal rights is not only gaining, but is 
gaining very rapidly. The proceedings of 
the League were attended by a large audi- 
ence, and were watched intently. 


The American Home, edited and owned 
by Mrs. Theo, C. Campbell, published 
weekly in Chicago, is devoted to intellectu- 
al culture, the domestic arts, social science, 
sanitary science, art, music, flowers, mutual 
helpfulness, and whatever else enriches and 
adorns home life. It has a variety of mat- 
ter, and many things helpful to women in 
their home life, and is altogether a useful 
paper. 


The Beacon of Progress, edited by Mrs. 
Dr. Haggart at Indianapolis, holds up the 
banner of Woman Suffrage and Temper- 
ance, with evident intent not to strike her 
flag till both these good causes are carried. 
Mrs. Haggart gave excellent service at the 
Annual Meeting of the Indiana Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

The Suffrage women of California are 
taking active measures to secure delegates 
to the Convention to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the State, who will support the 
political rights of women. They remember 
that ‘‘Eternal vigilance is the price of liber- 
ty.” California has able and earnest men 
and women, who, with the gain to our 
cause everywhere now made, can put their 
State in the van of all the States, on this 
great question. Let them try. 


A Boston paper says: ‘‘Asa general thing 
female cooks are not expected to be fit to be 
seen, although male cooks have no such 
privileges of disorder allowed them.” Are 
we to understand, then, that women are less 
tidy and cleanly than men? This is a new 
idea. The truth is, that few women are 
cooks and nothing else; the woman cook is 
loaded with dish-washing and other drud- 
gery, while the man-cook has plenty of time 
to keep his apron white. 

Regular instruction in practical cookery 
isa part of the new system in the publicé 
schools of London. In every girls’ school 
in which domestic economy forms part of 
the school course, one of the teachers is 
required to give lessons on food and its 
preparation; and for advanced classes 
twenty-one kitchens are to be established 
in different parts of London, each of them 
fitted with suitable appliances, and to be 
presided over by a practical teacher of 
cookery. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


On the 23rd ult., the American Social 
Science Association, at its afternoon session 
in Cincinnati, Judge Taft in the chair, dis- 
cussed the question of Suffrage, after listen- 
ing to a paper on ‘The Elective Franchise,’ 
prepared by Prof. C. A. Kent, of Michigan 
University. Professor Kent took the posi- 
tion that the right of Suffrage was not a 
right inherent in the citizen, but only de 
pendent on the fact that the exercise of the 
privilege by any class would conduce to the 
public good. Under this principle he ruled 
out, at one fell swoop, half the citizens of 
the Republic, on account of sex, and thought 
it advisable to rule out all who were igno- 
rant, and possibly, to some extent, all desti- 
tute of property. 

Hundreds of thousands of men, trained in 
the degradation and ignorance of slavery, 
have recently been made voters. There isa 
persistent attempt to extend the elective 
franchise to women. Meantime, there are 
many indications alarming to the patriot. 
For years the municipal government of our 
greatest city was in the hands of thieves; 
and, even now, the rapid and constant in- 
crease of its debt seems to show that New 
York is not governed by those who have the 
interest of the city at heart. For years some 
of our Southern States have, in consequence 
of Negro Suifrage, been compelled to endure 
governments so ignorant, sO extravagant,and 
so corrupt, as to be a disgrace to Repubii- 
can institutions. From this condition they 
have been delivered by acts of violence which 
deprived a large number of voters of their 
legal rights. 

The Professor proceeded to argue that the 
right of Suffrage should be based upon the 
qualification to be able to read, and that in- 
telligent persons were the only ones who 
were able to exercise the right with safety to 
the country. The subjectis one that calls 
for the most thorough investigation. If Re. 
publican institutions must be founded on 
the intelligence of the people, what propor- 
tion of the voters may be grossly ignorant, 
without serious dangers? Is not our form 
of government threatened by the increasing 
ignorance of those whose votes control it? 
So far as is possible, a remedy ought to be 
found in a wider extension of the benefits 
of our common schools. To me it seems 
clear that some educational restriction on 
the right of Suffrage is necessary for the 
safety of our institutions. 

The attempt to limit the right to vote in 
this country, at present, would be opposed 
by all mere politicians until its popularity 
would be demonstrated; but the subject is 
one whichcalls for the earnest consideration 
of all political observers, who desire to look 
beyond the present to the ultimate future of 
our country. If ever, through the ignorance 
and immorality of our people, popular insti- 
tutions fail to afford the great essentials, the 
danger is that they will give way toa king 
anda standing army. To guard against 
such an event, to make our present institu- 
tions perpetual by making them accomplish 
the great purposes of the highest civilization, 
should be the aim of every patriot. 

DISCUSSION, 

An interesting debate followed the read- 
ing of the paper. 

Mr. Bradford, of Boston, said he shrank 
from the belief that was gaining ground. 
There was nothing in the history of other 
countries to show that we should limit the 
elective franchise toa few people. If you 
let men talk, they will fight; if not, then 
they will not. Therein lies the security of 
our Republican institutions. If you want 
to keep out of war, you must give the peo- 
ple the right of Suffrage. He regarded Eng- 
land's greatest safety and hesitancy in going 
to war with Russia was the fact of the act 
of 1867, extending the elective franchise. 

Professor Wayland, of Yule College, said 
the greatest corruption of the Government 
came more from the violation of the naturali- 
zation laws than all the other causes com- 
bined. The practice in some of the States 
is to send out naturalization papers in blank 
by the thousand, and have them signed. It 
is so in nearly every large city in the Union. 
The naturalization laws are violated with 
impunity. If these laws were enforced, one 
of the greatest causes of fraud would be 
done away with. It seemed to him that a 
certain class of criminals ought to be de- 
prived of the right of Suffrage, especially 
those convicted of afelony. Then, again,a 
man who contributes nothing whatever to 
the support of the Government is a burden 
on, the tax-payers, and ought not to have 

anything to say about what shouid be done 
with the people’s money. The Professor 
was also opposed to giving paupers the 
right to vote. although he finaliy confessed 
that it was impracticable to limit the elec- 
tive franchise to a few persons. 

Calls were made for Hon. W. 8. Groes- 
beck who finally responded. 

He said: ‘‘I believe in Universal Suffrage. 
We have begun with that experiment. We 
have made progress with that experiment. 

I think we have as good a Government and 
as good a people as any on the face of the 

~arth. The intelligence of the Government 

is called upon, not to limit the right of Suf- 
frage, but to extend the right through our 
system of common schools, 
theory that we can make the people intelli- 


There is a | 


gent. I think there is intelligence in the 
country, and there is enough intelligence in 
the Government to qualify men for the ex- 
ercise of Suffrage. The difficulty in this 
lies at Washington in violating the Constitu- 
tion. You will have no communes, no mob 
rule among the people, if you stick to the 
Constitution. We have done well, and I 
feel like holding on instead of giving up. I 
vant no class legislation in this country. I 
know what the gentleman hassaid about the 
mismanagement of cities. That will come 
now and then, whether you limit the Suf- 
frage or not. I think we should take our 
chances with Universal Suffrage. It has 
been my observation that it does not require 
a good education to become a freeman. I| 
would assure everything upon the integrity 
of the poor, honest voter. Take the farm- 
ers; a great many of themare not educated. 
They go to the polls. Theyare able to read 
the ticket. They votehonestly. I do mean 
that they vote for the flag, and that they 


will go and fight for it, if necessary. They 
have no schemes — nothing to subserve. 


They never had a lobby in Washington to 
this day. Make the legislation at Washing- 
ton what it should be. The legislation is in 
the interest of favoritism, and should be 
changed.” 

Judge Taft—Mr. Groesbeck, you have left 
out the ladies altogether. 

Mr. Groesbeck—I do not propose to mix 
up the ladies in this business. 

Mr. E. Longley said, that while listening 
to and approving the remarks made by 
various speakers in behalf of those whom 
the author of the paper would disfranchise, 
he had wondered if any one would say a 
word in behalf of those who had never been 
enfranchised, and whom the paper proposed 
to keep in that condition. There was alaw 
in Ohio which provided that after all the 
testimony against a person charged with 
wrong had been heard, the culprit himself 
might be heard in his own defense; but, 
while the Chairman had called upon this, 
that, and the uther gentleman, to express his 
views, he had failed to call upon the parties 
at the bar in this court of inquiry, to make 
a statement in their own vindication. Asa 

humble champion of the unenfranchised 
sex, who were so largely represented in this 
audience, be begged the privilege of saying 
a few words in their behalf. 

The paper to which they had listened re- 
ferred to the question of Woman Suffrage 
four or five times, in terms of disapproval, 
but in neither case was a single reason of- 
fered why it was not desirable. Objections 
were offered to the exercise of the fran- 
chise, by the ignorant, vicious and criminal, 
because of their incompetency to exercise 
the right judiciously and for the public 
good, and our mothers, wives and sisters are 
left in their undesirable company. But 
what were the qualifications for the ballot 
demanded bythe essayist. Education, the 
possession of property, and exemption from 
crime. What class of community possessed 
these qualifications more generally than our 
women? As many of them could read and 
write us there were men who could do so in 
any community; they were not so frequent- 
ly seen in our criminai courts as prisoners as 
were their brothers; and they possessed a 
considerable amount of the property of the 
country. In Hamilton County our tax lists 
showed that the women of the county paid 
taxes on $22,000,000 worth of property. 
Hence they were interested in good govern- 
ment, and the economical expenditure of 
the public funds. It would be a ditlicult 
matter to disfranchise any class, and might 
not the same object, that of securing a pre- 
ponderance of voters of a better class, be 
secured by extending the ballot to those who 
would use it for the maintenance of morality 
and good government? 

Mr. Eckles, of Brooklyn, remarked that 
it would be time enough to consider this 
question when a majority of the women 
asked for the ballot. 

This brought Mrs. M. V. Longley to her 
feet, after the Chairman said he had not in- 
tended to slight the ladies in his invitations 
to discuss the paper. She said that she did 
not intend to discuss thesubject, but wished 
to show that women were not indifferent to 
their deprivation of the ballot. Gentlemen 
should not deceive themselves in this matter; 
the women of this country were, more gen- 
erally than men suspect, becomiug seriously 
concerned in regard to their position and 
their duties in the Government. They saw 
many evils in society, and in the execution 
of laws, that might be remedied, but which 

it was evidently impossible to rectify until 
they could exercise the same powers as male 
voters. Forty years ago her father had 
come to this country, to secure the benefits 
of a better government for himself and his 
children. He had succeeded so far as his 
sons were concerned, but not so in regard 
to his daughters; they would have fared 
better under the English government, mon- 
archy though it was, for the rights of wo- 
men were more fully recognized there than 
here. She urged the consideration that 
| mothers were the early instructors of the 
| children of the land, and largely their teach- 
| ersin school. Without intelligent mothers 
| —intelligent in the affairs of Government as 
| 
\ 





well as the home-—how could the boys ofa 
Nation be early inspired with patriotism, 
and a sincere desire to become good citizens, 


Could a mother, feeling the degradation im- 
posed upon her by the Government, teach 
her sons to respect and love that Govern- 
ment that places her in the category of mi- 
nors, ignorance and crime? Could she en- 
courage them to shed their blood in defense 
of a Government that denied her the dear- 
est rights of human nature, the right of 
equality with her fellow-creatures, the right 
of representation in the making of the laws, 
and the right of a voice in the disposition 
of her property by taxation? Certainly not, 
at least to the extent that she could if the 
Government were more just to women. As 
a mother she had frequent occasion to dis- 
parage the Government in the hearing of 
her sons, and apologize for it, in regard to 
tLe injustice it imposed upon women. In 
this way, and on such occasions as this, she 
felt it to be her duty to do what she could 
toward bringing about a change for the bet- 
ter. 

Mr. Bradford inquired—In what respect 
would the lady be better off in England than 
here’ 

Mrs. Longley—As « householder I would 
be entitled to vote on all municipal ques 
tions relating to the economic expenditure 
of the taxes I would have to pay. 

Mrs. A. J. Rickoff, of Cleveland, asked 
the privilege of afew words. She had no 
hesitation in teaching her son to love and 
reverence this Government, which the fa- 
thers had made for us; and she was not in 
the habit of getting up in public assemblages 
and arguing for Womau Suffrage, because 
she knew that it would come along in the 
due course of time. Perhaps we are not 
ready for ityet. Stillshe was not ashamed 
to say that she wished to have a voice in 
making the laws that governed her and her 
children. There were lawson the books to- 
day that interfered with her son’s welfare, 
and against which she hoped to live long 
enough to help remove by her vote. 

The Chairman, Judge Taft, closed the 
debate by expressing his dissent from the 
doctrines of the paper, and declaring his 
conviction that, while he did not believe the 
women suffered much from not having the 
franchise, still he thought that no harm 
would come from enfranchising them, and, 
in all, probability, much good would result, 
He felt satisfied that their enfranchisement 
was not far distant. 

- - #e - 


ORIGIN OF THE RACES, 


Although the achievements of the natural 
sciences are wonderful, in their gigantic 
progress, no satisfactory solution of the 
riddle of the origin of the human species 
has yet been offered. The fact that this 
species exists in what Alexander von Hum- 
boldt calls ‘‘varieties,” commonly designated 
by the somewhat indefinite term ‘‘races,” 
increases the difficulty of the solution, and 
man to man is an enigma still. 

The most prominent theory to which this 
subject has given rise, in modern times, is 
the one which aims to convince the world 
that the human species, including its most 
perfect representative, the Caucasian, was 
evolved by the monkey, who, in his turn, is 
alleged to be the product of innumerable 
lesser evolutions. Some assign the dignity 
of progenitor to the horse, or some other 
quadruped, and this theory has been kept so 
constantly before the public that, with its 
collateral notions of the mechanical oflice 
of the body, and the materiality and de- 
structibility of what was formerly termed 
the soul, it has permeated much of the lit- 
erature of the day, including its fiction; in 
treating the subject of the races, it is there- 
fore, necessary to analyze the claims of this 
system to reality. 

Nature performed one of her most impor- 
tant tasks when she produced the human 
species; the force employed in this effort 
can therefore not have ceased with its com- 
pletion, for the grand primeval forces upon 
which the universe rests never cease; their 
cessation would be annihilation, but that 
beauty may be added to permanence, grace 
to power, the charm of variety relieves na- 
ture’s immutability, without impairing it. 
The seasons change in beautiful and saluta- 
ry rotations, rivers dry up, volcanoes cease 
to emit flame and lava; but other rivers 
burst from the rocky clefts, and other cra- 
ters open. If modifications have occurred 
in the effects of evolution the force itself 
must, nevertheless, continue to exist, and 
must manifest itself somewhere; but apes 
no longer evolve men because they cannot, 
and never could evolve anything superior 
to themselves, except by combination with 
a superior organization, This ascending, 
evolving process, necessitates tLe pre-exist- 
ence of the Caucasian, who, therefore, can- 
not be derived from the monkey, or from 
any living thing less perfect than himself. 

Words, it is said, express ideas; and evo- 
lution implies 4 ghrowing out from within. 
In this sense it B® one of the potent forces 
of nature, and is equivalent with genesis or 
natural generation, the process by which 
the human species is perpetuated. All 
forces of nature, however, act by combina- 
tion or reciprocity, and evolution or gener- 
ation is no exception to this rule; combina- 
tion determines the result, and like pro- 
duces like. Improvement and deteriora- 
tion are effected by selection, but the mate- 
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can add its modifying agency to the evolver. 

When the stallion becomes parent to the 
mule, an improvement or ascent is effected ; 
but the former exists independently of the 
donkey. If a full-blooded African evolves 
a mulatto, improvement is effected, but to 
this result the previous existence of the 
Caucasian is indispensable. Caucasian pa- 
ternity enables the Indian to evolve in the 
ascending scale, but to this improvement 
the previous existence of the Caucasian is 
necessary. This proves irrefutably that the 
most perfect type of humanity must have 
existed independently of all inferior organi- 
zations with which it can combine, but 
which could not have evolved in the ascend- 
ing scale without it. The Caucasian, there- 
fore, must be considered the original repre 
sentative of the human species, unless we 
do as the ancients did, and attribute Divine 
parentage to the finest types of human be- 
ings. 

Evolution, therefore, while it can be said 
to perpetuate the human species, does not 
account for the origin of its most excellent 
race, Which cannot rise above its own level 
of excellence, but is, and always has been, 
capable of deterioration, and by deteriora- 
tion can have been, consistently with the 
laws of nature, the progenitor of the vari- 
eties. 

The speculations and theories of scientists 
are, however, not the only source whence 
information on this subject can be derived. 
In matters concerning the human family 
history may be consulted with, at least, 

equal propriety, and this information should 
be sought in the oldest historical records. 
In point of authentic antiquity, Moses, 
whether he wrote by divine inspiration or 
transmitted information imparted to him 
by tradition, takes the precedency among 
historians. He was a man of talent and 
education, thoroughly acquainted with the 
sources of information of that early day, 
and his views are worthy of consideration. 

Among the enactments by which this sage 
legislator designed to civilize his people, the 
following law is found: ‘‘Whosoever lieth 
with a beast shall be surely put to death.” 
This prohibition is repeated and re-enforced 
in several places, so that there can be no 
doubt but the crime to be punished with 
death was practised. By this criminal de- 
terioration of his progeny, the original race 
produced or evolved monsters, most of 
which, probably, became extinct, onaccount 
of the sterility of hybrids, while those who 
survived as exceptions to this law of hybrid- 
ity, by crossing and recrossing with the Cau- 
casian, the varieties were gradually evoived, 
climatic, social and moral conditions adding 
their limited influences. Sinee naturalists 
agreed to place man at the head of the list 
of mammals, because human beings and 
animals are evidently composed of the same 
particles of matter, there is nothing impos- 
sible or unnatural in this view of the case; 
but confusion is dangerous, and therefore 
the line of demarcation between human 
and animal life should be positively and 
distinctly pointed out. Language. volition, 
and progress are, undoubtedly, endowments 
which raise humanity above brute creation, 
and separate the one from the other; they 
are a bond of union which links humanity 
in one brotherhood, sharing many natural 
rights and interest; but nature has estab- 
lished some differences, which may be called 
inequalities, existing between them, 

When the great patriot declared that all 
men are born equal, he advocated the rights 
of Caucasians; these alone he had in view; 
since on that memorable occasion, he did 
not propose to emancipate the African, 
Though humanity is one brotherhood at 
large, all brothers do not live in the same 
house or own the same property. The 
white people, by discovery and conquest 
and cultivation, have acquired a title to the 
North American continent. They share 
their country and its natural blessings with 
their colored fellow-beings; but a just re- 
gard for the preservation and purity of their 
race should impel them to recognize the 
mandate of nature, which makes a differ- 
ence between the original white race and 
the varieties. This difference is not the ar- 
bitrary inequality of caste; the question is 
not of plebeian or aristocratic blood. It is 
a difference of animal and human blood. 
The Caucasian, in whose veins alone courses 
the unadulterated, primitive human blood, 
is the only race in a position of danger; by 
him the varieties can be improved at the 
cost of his own deterioration. Amalgama- 
tion between the Caucasian and the varie- 
ties, extensively practised, would result in 
the absorption of the former by the latter, 
and would, ere long, reduce this fair earth 
to littke more than a wilderness, teeming 
with a partly brute population. 

The sex of a child is not more unalterably 
fixed at its birth than are its color, physiog- 
nomy and general mechanism. If the form- 
er is a proper subject of legislation, the lat- 
ter should be equally favored by legal ac- 
tion, x step which several States have al- 
ready been wise enough to take by forbid- 
ding intermarriages. It may be alleged 
that public sentiment is sufficient protection 
to the Caucasian interest; but this sentiment, 
though usually correct, is by no means im- 
mutable, and needs the support of that high- 
est standard of right and wrong of the good 
citizen, the laws of his country. 
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Mongolians flood our pacific coast; Af. 
ricans are scattered all over the country, and 
form a large element in the southern States; 
the Indian, though much depleted, stil] strug. 
gles for existence, and covets his lost hunt- 
ing ground; the Malay, too may soon find 
our hospitable shores, and we will have the 
four varieties in our midst. They are all ca. 
pable of acquiring possessions, and in an ave 
in which money is an almost absolute pow- 
er, it is not safe to leave toa vacillating sen. 
timent the protection of the Caucasian race, 
the only one in danger of absorption, though 
intrinsically the most powerful. Their 
mechanism is to white persons as valuable 
as his tools are to the artisan, his implements 
to the artist, or his apparatus to the scien. 
tist. The best tools will do the best work, 
the best apparatus will best advance the ob- 
ject for which it was designed; and none 
would willingly part with good instruments. 
Why, then, should the Caucasian jeopardize 
his superior tools, his physical mechanism » 
Yet, compelling social and political, equali- 
ty is equivalent to fostering amalgemation 
which is deterioration and absorption to the 
finest terrestrial type of life. 

The Indian is no voter; the Mongolian 
is said to regard the franchise as merchan. 
dise; the African will never be an independ- 
ent voter, and only swells the material for 
corrupting the ballot-box. Sambo don’t 
care for votin’ nohow, provided he has plen- 
ty of mess-pork, a barrel of meal, now and 
then one of flour, some tobacco, and a little 
whiskey; his night-meetings, christenings 
and buryings, &c. He does not like hard 
times better than white people do; the pocr 
are all alike, and much might be done for 
them. 

To some aspiring, ambitious individual 
of the varieties, a legal recognition of the 
distinction established by nature may be 
painful; but those who are qualified would 
still be placed in positions of trust by their 
white fellow citizens; and if not satisfied 
with their condition and prospects they 
might profit by the example of their Cau- 
casian friends around them, many of whom 
left the lands of their birth, and the loved 
ones of their youth, to secure more liberty, 
and greater advantages in a country far 
away. A similar course is open to all; but 
they will find that in this life there are phy 
sical checks and limits to all aspirations 
However, the hour is inevitable which clos- 
es mundane careers and removes tem)x 
ral distinctions; then sex and color and 
labor will cease, and tools will be needed nv 
longer. Meantime, none need despair. 

A great artist was once confined for debr, 
but was allowed to take his violin to pri:- 
on. During his confinement, the strings o! 
his instrument broke, one by one. Sorrow- 
fully he watched his last treasure, and upon 
it composed one of the most celebraicd 
pieces of music, the sweet strains of which 
will not cease while music lasts. 

Not color, not mechanism, not the instru 
ment will determine our fate on the day o: 
reckoning; to the quality of the work, re 
gardless of tools, will then be meted the 
reward, Mrs. Orritie BERTRON. 

Port Gibson, Mississippi. 
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WHY WOMEN ARE EXTRAVAGANT. 


Millions of dollars are spent in this coun- 
try annually in the purchase of tawdry 
trash—perishable things that have no in- 
trinsic value and that go to swell the con- 
tents of the refuse barrels at each spring 
and fall cleaning. Always there is some 
new craze. Either it is lace-making, or 
crocheting, house decorations, or sume ar- 
ticle of personal ornamentation that is en 
tertaining the idle women of the land 
They know no more about the real value of 
the time wasted or the real value of the 
trumpery manufactured than they do about 
the interest on money investments in Eu- 
rope, or the causes of the famine in India. 
Are they to blame? What has been done to 
give them just ideas of finances? How 
many have ever been intrusted with funds 
beyond the household requirements of the 
day or the season? The childish indifference 
of the average woman to the business affairs 
of men is, beyond doubt, mortifying to 
many sensible men who recognize how their 
own interest suffer in consequence. But 
no real good results from this state of 
affairs, for men generally do not encourage 
the study of financial matters in women, 
and dislike above all things a woman wh» 
has decided taste for such things. 
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THE FAVORITE OF A DESPOT. 


Mr. Edwin de Leon, writing in Zhe Gulf 
Citizen, picturesquely describes Francois 
Bravay, the original of Daudet’s ‘‘Nabob,” 
whom he knew in Egypt in 1854. ‘*‘Person- 
ally a prime favorite with the new Viceroy, 
who was fond of those who amused him,” 
says Mr. de Leon, ‘“‘Bravay became a li- 
censed jester and private friend of Said, 
through his ready wit and unfailing audaci- 
ty. and, obtaining large commissions for the 
furnishing of palaces and supply of harems, 
rapidly became a millionare. Tiat the 
Viceroy paid dearly for all his commissions 
—often 200 per cent—he was perfectly 
aware; for he has often observed to me, 
while Bravay was standing by, to amuse 
him with some broad French calemourg, 
‘You see that man—he robs me frightfully 
—he isa grand Voleur! Is it not so, Bra- 
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vay?’ To which the other would respond, 
‘It is not proper for me to contradict Your 
Highness!’ And then Said—in person and 
character, as far as an Eastern Prince might 
be, the counterpart of bluff King Hal of 
England—would roar with laughter, and 
add: ‘But he amuses me, while all the 
others rob without amusingme. So it is all 
fair.’ Sometimes when Bravay had made 
a greater coup than usual, and some good- 
natured friend had irritated the Viceroy 
about it, he would be in disgrace for a short 
time, but would soon be in favor again; his 
wit and drollery, as well as his adroitness, 
being inexhaustible. Venturing into the 
presence one day, while still in disgrace, 
when Said Pasha was sitting by a window, 
ona level with the garden, he was sternly or- 
dered to leave his sight. ‘Pass through that 
door,’ said the Viceroy, sternly, ‘and do not 
enter it again without my permission.’ 
With a lowly reverence Bravay retired, ap- 
parently crushed by the rebuke; but ten 
minutes after he bounded into the room, 
through an open window, prostrated him- 
self beforé the astonished Viceroy, simply 
remarking, ‘Your Highness did not forbid 
my returning by the window; only men- 
tioned the door.” ‘The audacity of the act 
tickled the fancy of the capricious despot, 
and he was immediately reinstated in royal 
favor.” 

_— oe aS 
WOMEN AND NO-ACCOUNT THINGS, 





“Women make such an everlasting fuss 
about no-account things,” remarked a me- 
chanie, the other day, with a profound dis- 
gust. ‘‘A woman will jaw half a day,” 
pursed the knight of the chisel, in forcible 
vernacular, ‘‘all about something that don't 
amount to nothing.” 

She who chanced to hear these pithy 
utterances did not venture to inquire if the 
no-account things, for which women cared 
so much, might not perhaps be clean floors, 
neat door-yards, and the other adjuncts to 
decent and cheerful living, for which Wo 
man, the natural ally of civilization, so per- 
sistently strives. Nor did she further 
inquire whether the trifles objected to by 
them were not the evil habits of unthrift 
and intemperance, from which they suffer 
somuch. But while she was musing, the 
fire kindled, and, at the last, she spake with 
her-—pen. 

The artisan’s clumsy ridicule was but an 
unconscious echo of the more polished 
complaints of the man of the world, or the 
writer on manners. Men of all classes of 
society, and of all grades of intelligence, 
write in the jeremiad. This carping at the 
supposed pettiness of women is one of the 
most petulant undertones of literature and 
life. The first novel or newspaper one takes 
up is filled with trenchant allusions to this 
darling theme; the next bit of unguarded 
talk one chances to hear, overflows with the 
perennial acridity of the old, old charges. 

What reply should be made to them? To 
say that man, who, ruling the world by the 
right ofgmight, has ordained that Woman’s 
life shall be made up of little things, and is 
now unjust and ungencrous to sneer at her 
littleness of nature—this would be a fair re- 
tort enough, but hardly worth making. 
Better, perhaps, for a woman, if she had a 
voice that could reach other women, to ad- 
dress herself to them, saying to them possi- 
bly much the same things that the satirists 
say of them, but in a very different spirit 
From the foundation of the world, women 
have been blamed in a way that most of 
them have failed to understand. The cen- 
sure, Which was not prompted by any high 
motive, rarely effected any good. Satire 
appeals neither to the feelings nor to the in- 
telligence, for it pre-supposes a want of the 
first in the author, and of the second in its 
subject. Satirists may be called the pawn- 
brokers of literature, since their intellectual 
wealth is founded on the mental poverty of 
their victims. Their office is at best an un- 
gracious one, and devoid of merit, unless 
its requirements are fulfilled in the dignity 
of a purpose akin to that which permeates 
the work of the moralist. 

When some deeper influence than any 
that emanates from small sarcasms shall 
have reached women, there will be few 
among them who could remain indifferent 
to the charge of frivolity, few who would 
not be grieved and humiliated at the thought 
that there might be cause for such an ac- 
cusation, 

If the education of women, which aims 
at breadth, and only results in elegant 
vagueness, were more practical, in the best 
sense of that term, they would be far hap 
pier, wiser and better. Strength of mind 
and character do not come from the train- 
ing adapted to develop only the tastes of an 
amateur, or even the endowments of a true 
artist, but from such moral teaching as im- 
plants a iasting fidelity to the idea of duty. 
This keystone in the arch of character once 
firmly set, all the gifts and graces may be 
brought into harmony with it. 

Many careful observers have concluded 
that Woman greatly needs the ballot asa 
valuable part of the practical education of 
life. Doubtless all citizens are entitled to 
the fullest use and development of their 
faculties under the law, and if the existing 
law has become a clog upon the forces of a 
long passive intelligence, which now wills 
to assume an active phase, it must inevitably 
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give way before the new impulse. No out 
worn law or tradition can long survive the 
conditions of society under which it was 
formed. 

But Woman has other and even greater 
duties than those of the citizen. It were 
well that she learned these last, but chietly 
in order to be the better fitted for the pri- 
mary; obligations which her nature owns, 
and by which she must always abide. 

Home happiness will remain the first ob- 
ject to the greater number of women; one 
might, perhaps, say to every woman, what- 
ever her condition in life, since, 

“Wherever in the world she dwells, 
In whatsee’er estate, 
She hath a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate.” 

It seems as if the best argument for Wo 
man Suffrage is, that it would, in the end, 
help to make the atmosphere of home se 
rener by enlarging the thoughts, aims and 
activities of women, and thus freeing them 
from the tyranny of trifles. Is not the plea 
worth a hearing, and the experiment worth 
a trial, in that quarter whence comes this 
long-drawn deprecation of feminine trivial- 
ities? E. 

} ee eer 
HALF-STARVED AMERICANS IN BRAZIL. 


According to two workmen returned to 
Charleston, 8. C., the Messrs. Collins, of 
Philadeiphia, the contractors to build the 
Brazilian Railroaa along the Madeira River, 
who lost the Metropolis off the Carolina 
coast, so disastrously, are treating their la- 
borers in Brazil in barbarous fashion. Ar 
riving at their destination in Brazil, March 
23, the men found no shelter provided, and 
on their protesting against their diet of 
hard tack and half-cooked pork, nine of the 
party were arrested and confined for cight 
days in an open pen made of railroad iron, 
Others deserted and struck out for Bolivia, 
half of them never being heard from again. 
After confinement in different places the 
Brazilian authorities could find no charge 
against the prisoners, and they were re- 
leased. They hastened to leave the dismal 
scene, where there was no effort to properly 
feed the well or heal the sick, and were 
glad to find passage on a bg to South 
Carolina, Passing through Para, the Amer- 
ican Consul, Mr. Cone, told them that 
Americans were constantly coming down 
the river, half-starved and half-naked, and 
said that he had written to Washington to 
see if anything could be done about it. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE, 


The young people of Cincinnati are ex- 
cited over a promised wedding that didn't 
take place. The young man and young 
woman had known eaeh other from child- 
hood, and were prominent in society circles. 
The wedding guests were assembled, and 
the loving couple were on the floor, The 
minister propounded the usual question to 
the bride as to whether she would take the 
man for her husband, etc., when, much to 
the surprise of all present, she answered 
“No.” Thinking he misunderstood her the 
minister asked the question again, and 
again she answered ‘“‘No.” This stopped 
the ceremony, and the story came out. The 
young man, addicted to the use of intoxica. 
ting liquors, had promised to reform if the 
lady would consen: to marry him, and had 
signed the pledge. He had been on trial 
for months, but, as the bride turned to him 
as they stood there before the m-_nister, she 
caught the odor of whiskey on his breath, 
and detected signs of incipient intoxication. 
She closed the extraordinary scene by stat- 
ing that she could not trust her future to a 
mun who had broken a promise so solemnly 


B.C, 


made. Expostulations and entreaties were 
all in vain. The wedding did not take 
place. 


me 


WHERE ARE THE POLICE? 


About seven o'clock Monday morning, the 
brutal driver of one of the Boston Ice Com- 
pany’s teams, for some unknown reason be- 
came enraged with one of the horses, on 
Cambridge street, opposite Bowdoin, and 
commenced to beat the animal with a long 
rake in the most outrageous manner. 
When remonstrated with by persons who 
were passing and could not but sympathize 
with the beast, the ruftianly driver advanced 
toward the throng and said that those who 
interfered would get used the same way if 
they did not shut their mouths. A similar 
scene to that at the West End is seen now 
and then in and around Haymarket square, 
the offender doubtless being the same indi- 
vidual. —Boston Daily Journal. 
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BOSTON BEGGARS. 





Boston beggars are an army of women 
and children. At houses where food is giv- 
en away freely, there is, in themorning, a 
procession with bags and baskets: and after 
dinner the same company or another gleans 
in the same field. The women are decently 
dressed, and seem to carry on begging as a 
regular trade; but the young girls are a 
meiancholy spectacle. Most of the little 
ones are always comfortably clad, but some 


of the older ones are like savages, more | 
than half naked, with bare feet and legs | 


and arms, and ragged petticoats, bare head- 
ed, with masses of tangled hair partly tied 
up with dirty ribbons. ‘They all 


| 
| 
| 
| 


look | 





strong and well-fed, and are very merry, 
chafting and playing tricks on each other 
But what can become of them? 

= i tied 


A TRIUMPH OF CO-EDUCATION. 


If Isaac Rich could have been told, that 
at its second annual Commencement, the 
Boston University which he was instru- 
mental in founding, would graduate 192 
students, even his mighty faith would have 
been utterly staggered. The second annual 
Commencement has come and gone, the 
12 have been sent out, but so accustomed 
have the public become to the vigor and 
magnitude of the institution, that we have 
not heard or read so much as a single re- 
mark upon this truly remarkable aggregate. 
To the thoughtful mind, how much more 
suggestive and impressive this silence, than 
would be any amonnt of expressed amaze 
ment.—Zion’s Herald. 


ILUMOROUS. 


An insurance adjuster went to see a man 
whose house had been destroyed by fire. 
Said adjuster: ‘*How did this thing happen?” 
Ilouse owner—*‘‘Don't know—it’s a mys- 
tery.” Adjuster—‘‘Well, [ know.” House 
owner—‘'Let’s have it; that’s just what I'd 
like to find out.” Adjuster—*'It’s friction.” 
House owner—‘“Friction? Friction? What's 
that?” Adjuster—**Why, friction is the re- 
sult of rubbing a thousand-dollar policy on 
a six-hundred-dollar house!” 








Nasly gives up in «despair. He says: 
“We hed the radikels in a vice from wich 
they cood not escape. But wat cum uv it’ 
Just ez this wuz all fixed, Burebard inter 
doost a resolooshen declarin that the objick 
uv the investigashen wuzn't to disturb the 
title uv the President. Dimocratic mem- 
bers votid for it and it wuz past! In the 
name uv Hevin wat wuz it furthen? For 
wat did I go to Washington and spend my 
timeand Tilden’s money, ef it wuzn't to 
oust Hayes? For wat wuz the eyes uv every 
Dimocrat which hez looked longingly on 
post offis and custom-house these many 
years, turned anxiously to Washington? Not 
disturb his title? Why, that waz wat we 
wantid, and all that we wantid. Wewantid 
them places, wich we cood only get thro 
Tilden, and wich solong ez Hayes sets there, 
wuz not for us. It don’t matter to me 
whether Tilden orsome one else is the Dim- 
ocratic nominee in 1880. The disappoint- 
ment hez so weighed onto my mind, that 
long before 1880 L shel be in the silent tomb, 
and it won't matter to me who succeeds 
Hayes. I can't live ez 1 hev bin, and the 
sooner | die the better. Dimocrisy ain’t got 
no muscle nor much intelleck. It’s flabby. 
it won't survive me long. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 





NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size, 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


Lon ton. 1861; Paris, € Philadelphia, 1876. 


ly25 
WATCHES. Chexpest in the known 
works wren ate and oullt tree to Agqenthe 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


Salary. Sx\esmen wanted tosell our 
Staple Goods to desiers. No peddling, 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
ment. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & & Home &t., Cincinnati, U. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her edueational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutta Warp Hower, ) 
Lucy Srone, - Editors. 
H. B. Brackwe tt, 

, fe 2 


Mary A. Livermore, 


LIIGGInson, 


Editorial Contributors. 


Trrms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance, Single copy, 6 cents. 

Boston Orrice.—No, 4 Park 
Street. 


scriptions received, 


Copies for sale and sub- 


Crus Ratres.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00, 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 


tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman's JourNat offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Gtorner Wititam CurR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GeorcE F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Georcke WILLIAM 
CuRTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8. WAsHBuRN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentwortu Hiaa1n- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Wenrt- 
WORTH FI1GGINsON. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Groree F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 forone new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and Jabor expended in getting us new 
subscribers, 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 


hope that our friends everywhere will go to | 


work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 
Address Woman's JournaL, Box 3638, 





P O., Boston. 





The Grand Pi- (£1 T The Square Pi- 
anos hold their GRANI + anos are establish- 


well earned repu- @ T ) ed favorites, » ith 
tation, being un- S t ARE. the best of tone 


the world.” UPRIGHT. guatities. """"* 


Special attention is called to the UPRIGHT 
PIANOS, with those truly elegant cases, made of 
expensive Laurel Wood, of Brazil Wood, of French 
Walnut, and of our native Walnut and Butternut. 
These Pianos match well with the finest furniture, 
occupy but little room, and are, musically, of the very 
best quality. Call and hear them! 


Pianos for the Sea-shore ! 


Square or Upright Pianos 
FOR SALE OR TO LET. <— 


Good Pianos by all makers, to Let at all times, and 
for Sale for cash, or on the Instalment Plan, 


THE NEWEST MUSIC BOOKS. 
1! ONWARD ! ! 


Oxwarp is the name of L. 0. EMERSON'S book 
for SINGING CLASSES for the season of 1878-79. 
Anew and fresh collection of the best Secular and 
and Sacred Music, with a full Instructive Course. 
Teachers will please examine, 52 Glees, 56 Sacred 
Tunes, and 15 Anthems are provided, Price $7.50 
per dozen. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Compiled by J. P. COBB, and designed for Musical 
Conventions. Societies, Festivals, etc., ete. A selec- 
tion of a uumberof the best Choruses, Sacrcd and 
Secular. 144 large pages, ($12 per dozen.) 


THE CHURCH OFFERING! 


By L. 0. EMERSON. As this fine book contains a 
Hundred Anthems, Motets, etc., all of the best quali- 
ty, it is a fine book for any choir, and will be exten- 
sively used as an Anthem Book. Its first design, 
however, is for the use of Ertscoras Crorms, and 
it has the greatest variety ever vrought together of 
Anthems, Venities, Cantates, Jubilates, Glorias, and 
of all other pieces used in the service. Should be 
universally used. ($12 per dozen.) 


2" Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & Co., £43 Broadway N. Y. 


6 Ti ae worker can make $12aday at home. Cost 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Angusta, Me. 


at Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.006 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.8t.Louis,Mo 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAILROUTE, 
_ The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 


can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is donble the entire length of the line, «f 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cers, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the sare 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Amony 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFF ER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR- BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double trark 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards apain-1 
accidents which have rendered them practically iw.- 
porsible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Bat - 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and Sunth, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importa. 





points, 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grancc rr. 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilitis - 
are provided. Employees are courtecus and atte: - 
tive, and it isan inevitable result that a trip by t)« 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form Pi 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIEXC?. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Tick +1 
Offices of the Company in all importunt citice ard 
towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FAKMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agra 
C.S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 





205 and 202 Washirgtor Street, Boston, Mass. 
oe 
ty6 
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CLASS DAY AT HARVARD. 


I attended Class Day. Class Day at Har- 
vard! What meaning in that phrase, for 
Bostonians! I wish I could describe it, for 
the benefit of those of my sisters who were 
less fortunate in receiving an invitation, or 
who were unable to come to the glorious 
sight. The spectacle which presents itself 
on the college grounds is so beautiful, so 
suggestive, that it would be worth while to 
read a description. ButI not only attended 
Class Day, as it is to-day; I also attended 
it, asit was, one hundred years ago; and, in 
a mood of reverence for the past, let me tell 
you how Class Day, as I saw it through the 
imagination, was celebrated then, and after- 
wards I will reward you by telling you 
what it was to-day. 

A hundred years ago, one acre of ground 
served for the college yard, and the build- 
ings, in which the young scholars dwelt, 
formed the boundary line between it and 
the highway. Here, a little towards the 
northeast corner, an elm tree was planted, 
and under its shade the youths sought their 
recreation in singing their college songs, 
and in reading to their nearest and dearest 
comrades the letters which came from home. 
In those days, traveling was a hardship, 
and coaches, and wagons, and private vehi- 
cles, only, carried the sons of Massachusetts 
towards the centre of learning and wisdom. 
Letters came in the same slow way, and 
only seldom; therefore they were read and 
re-read, and carried in the pocket nearest 
the heart; and each room-mate knew the 
names of the pretty sisters of the other— 

(for pretty they all were, because distance 
lends charms); and those who, by a natural 
affinity, clustered together, would inter- 
change all the kind wishes and all the good 
advice that far-off parents and sisters, and, 
of course, cousins, sent to dear ‘‘Fred” and 
“Bob.” And when, occasionally, a box of 
“goodies” would arrive, which mother and 
sister had prepared, of just those things 
which the ‘‘dear boys” liked best at home, 
then Fred and Bob would invite these com- 
rades to their room, and spread the contents 
on the table, which ordinarily bore only 
learned books—well-worn—Greek, Latin, 
and Mathematics. And what a good time 
the friends would have together, and how 
they would long to know Nancy who made 
this ‘‘glorious” cake, or Bessie who pre- 
pared the pickles! And why should they 
not know these pretty maidens, who helped, 
by writing and cooking, to sustain the souls 
and bodies of their beloved, whom they 
fancied hard at work, and studying the wis- 
dom of the ages?” 

“Yes, yes! we will manage to get ac- 
quainted! we must get acquainted with 
those who, for four years, have done so 
much to give pleasure to the absent ones, 
before we part, perhaps forever. Let us 
invite them all to come, on the last of our 
college days. Let them see the room, the 
table, where they have made these feasts of 
pleasure, before we quit the old spots where 
we have had so many happy days!” 

And so they were invited, and they 
brought with them the well-known boxes, 
filled again with ‘‘goodies,” while Fred and 
Bob would get some city delicacy as a sur- 
prise for their guests, and the ‘‘spread” was 
inaugurated. And mothers and _ sisters, 
dressed in their simple summer attire, and 
decorated with the flowers of the season, sat 
down in raptures over the sacredness of the 
little room which had heard so many for- 
eign words, and so many Jearned recitals, 
and which bore on its shelves such treas- 
ures of knowledge. And they had such a 
good time! for Fred and Bob had grown, 
in these four years, to be men, whom they 
would hardly have known again; and the 
pretty girl-sisters had bloomed into maidens, 
who could hardly be introduced to the com- 
rades as ‘'Nancy,” and ‘‘Bessie,” but com- 
manded the formal ‘‘Miss.” 

After a long chat at the “spread,” and rem- 
iniscences suggested by the hour, they took 
their guests to the elm tree, described in 
their letters, under which they had so often 
sat and read their news from home, and 
sung their college songs; and then they 
macle the maidens sit on the grass, and they 
took care of the mothers and the fathers, 
and they sang the songs which were favor- 
ites after the letters from home, and those 
which were the drollest and the jolliest 
after hard study; and, at the end of it all, 
they jumped up and picked each one a leaf 
from the tree, and gave it to their lady vis- 
itors, to keep in memory the good time of 
Class Day, while they also kept one for 
their own sentiment of pleasure. Then 

they marched with their friends back to 
their rooms, and cheered the buildings which 
should know them no longer, and in which 
they had met their sorrows, and their trials, 
and yet so many joys. 

This little festival was such a delight to 
all, and such a success in making easy the 
parting from a spot which had become en- 
deared to them Curing their four years of 
hard work, that the next class concluded to 
keep it again, and each succeeding class, 
until it became an established custom. 

And how is it to-day, June 21, 1878? 

Horse-cars and steam-cars bring the 
friends, nearand distant; the wealthy come 

in brilliant equipages. To-day, Class Day 

is a wonderful spectacle of beauty. A 

thousand beautiful young girls — sisters, 


cousins and friends of the graduating class 
of 190 students—with the most superb 
characteristics; artistic toilettes of the latest 
fashion; mothers and fathers, in elegant 
costumes, beaming with pride, looking for 
their especial friends, who are easily dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the students by 
their full dress toilette. The ‘‘spreads” are 
no longer in the small rooms of the stu- 
dents, but the many large and new build- 
ings on the grounds, which have been grad- 
ually added, afford ample space, and the 
chambers of the students are exchanged for 
such suites of rooms as present the best 
facilities for the colored caterers to display 
and arrange—for the hundred invited guests 
of the student—the “‘spread’’—gorgeous with 
all the ornamentation of silver vases, and 
hot-house flowers. It is a grand reception, 
worthy of its highest occasion—a wedding. 

The parents receive the friends, and their 

congratulations; the young student is de- 
lighted to welcome his young lady friends; 
itis the pride of each young fellow to invite 
as many as possible. He takes a few of 
them to Memorial Hall, ‘or some other 
building on the grounds, where bands of 
music perform for dancing. The rest of 
the young girls, in all their splendid attire, 
walk with their lady chaperons, or their 
parents, about the college grounds, where 
also a band of uniformed musicians per- 
forms, occasionally bowing to a young 
student who leads one or two more favorite 
ones, 0;' stopping to exchange a few words 
about the fine weather which favors the 
occasion, or the beautiful sight of so much 
grace and splendor, or the successful ar- 
rangements of the entertainment. And 
when the clock strikes five, a steady stream 
of those who have printed cards of admis- 
sion to the dear old one-acre spot, is per- 
ceived to flow towards the old, historic 
elm, around which is a staging built to 
seat one thousand people; and here the fair 
maidens and reverend friends are placed, 
while the Junior class seat themselves on the 
ground at one corner, and the Sophmores at 
the other, smoking their cigarettes. The 
graduating class, headed by the uniformed 
band of musicians, marches through the 
grounds, and halts before each building to 
give the nine cheers, well prompted by the 
marshal of the day. 
Meanwhile, the groups of friends are all 
seated on the staging, and the class, being 
through with cheering the buildings, 
marches in and surrounds the tree, while 
the two classes seated on the ground rise in 
respectful attitude. The band plays the 
prelude to the class-song, which the gradu- 
ates sing, standing around the tree. After 
this, in playful good order, they join hands 
and form aring, while the Junior class does 
the same outside of the ring, and the Sopho- 
more class outside of this again. The inner 
circle stand still, swinging their hands to and 
fro, and sing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” while the 
outer rings whirl around them, one to the 
right and the other to the left, giving lifeand 
spiritto thescene. After finishing the song, 
command is given to cheer, nine times each, 
the different classes and various personages 
as they are proposed, and then comes the 
rush tothe tree, on which the gathering 
friends had seen florists at work, fastening 
about its trunk more than a hundred bou- 
quets, atabout nine feet from the ground. 
A rushing, and scrambling, and climbing 
upon each other's shoulders, to get one or 
more of the bouquets, follows, and in five 
minutes all are gone, and the ‘‘Exercise at 
the Tree” isat an end. The bouquets, half 
torn in the effort to obtain them, are soon 
thrown on the ground, for they are not fit 
to be presented to the ladies; only, occasion- 
ally, a young fellow is seen who hides one 
in the pocket of his old student coat, donned 
for the ‘‘Exercise at the Tree.”’ 

The spectators have now opportunity to 
greet each other again, and repair to the 
quarters in which the luncheon spreads had 
taken place at noon; while the young men 
exchange their student dress for their ball 
suits. Those who belong to the ‘‘Hasty- 
Pudding Club,”—an ancient society found- 
ed in 1790 for purposes of amusement,— 
conduct their friends to the club rooms to 
partake of acollation. Thisis, again, a fes- 
tive scene, with all the appointments of a 
bridal feast; and about six hundred guests 
are present. After these friends join the 
rest of the company, it has become dark, 
and the Chinese lanterns, abundantly pro- 
vided, are illuminated ; the bands play again; 
the dancing in Memorial Hall commences; 
groups scatter and reunite for promenad- 
ing; and all is amystery of enchantment. 

At ten o’clock the guests depart, the fete 
is ended, and Class Day is over for the class 
of 1878 and their friends. Zz. 
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MARK TRAFTON AT LASELL, 


Observe the style of talk furnished the 
young ladies of Lasell Seminary, by Rev. 
Mark Trafton, on Class Day: 

“The Social Status of Woman. What 
shall we do with her? Common-sense answer 
would say—let her alone. But she will not be 
letalone. She cannot be ignored in our prob- 
lematic life-theorem. She is not the unknown 
quantity, but the factor; not the fraction, but 
the integer; so thata true estimate of human 
life is impracticable with Woman thrown 
out. Whatever may be the role reserved for 





her—and we trust the future contains for her 


something better than the past—she has 
played, and honorably to herself, an impor- 
tant part in the great drama of human life; 
and still she complains, and, we frankly ad- 
mit, with a good show of reason. Evidently 
something is wrong in the social machine; 
some real or fancied misadjustment of 
parts, and derangement of working forces. 
On all sides are complaints and murmurs. 
Concord gives place to clamor, and a de- 
mand is made for a revision and new ar- 
rangement of the social relation. Has the 
old enemy again entered the human Eden, 
and with glozing tongue thrust himself be- 
tween the man God-made and the woman 
God-given? Is history to repeat all her sad 
lessons in this age? Is rebellion to be again 
incited by specious pretexts and false logic, 
against authority, truth,and nature? Is so- 
ciety to be disorganized, and the repulsive 
and disgraceful scenes of the reign of rea- 
son in France to be repeated in American 
society? We had hoped that on the disap- 
pearance of that demoralizing plague, hu- 
man chattelship, society would settle quietly 
into its normal condition, and the current 
flow on in its natural channels. Alas for our 
dream of quietness! The forces, instead of 
being disbanded, failing to find a real foe, 
are opening their batteries upon the very 
foundations and defences of social life and 
order.” 

The speaker here referred to the repudia- 
tion of the holy marriage-vows for the most 
trivial causes, and then spoke of the rights 
of women. “Rights,” said he, ‘imply 
wrongs,if words haveany meaning. Thiscry 
for the rendition of rights implies the cause- 
less infliction of wrongs. But who with- 
holds these rights? Whois the man, or what 
is theclass of men, who inflict wrongs upon 
women? The concentrated scorn of all hon- 
est human hearts would burn such souls to 
cinders. So far from this being true, Woman 
is loved, honored, cherished, and protected 
by Man. He is drawn to her by most potent 
laws, bound to her by strongest ties, and 
finds in her presence and companionship 
the sweetest cup put into his hand by our 
provident Father. Man is towomanacom- 
panion, not a master, and demands most 
justly that she shall be to him a help, thus 
recognizing equality; the twain, in their 
interests thus mutually absorbed, are one. 
This would seem to be the order of nature, 
a divine harmony, the true end of our di- 
vine yet harmonious organizations. These 
rights would seem to be mutual and inter- 
changeable. No master; no mistress. But 
we are met just here with the confident 
declaration, that Woman is capable of man- 
aging her own affairs, and hence demands 
the right. Granted. No one questions, or 
can question, the capability of Woman to 
understand, her ability to perform, her rel- 
ative and functional obligations and duties. 
No true man will attempt to interfere in 
matters pertaining purely to Woman’s do- 
main, the nursery, that sacred upper house 
in the home parliament; or to meddle with 
the mysteries of cuisine, or to send orders 
into the dressing-closet, or to assume Wo- 
man’s garb. But it is said that, in the very 
matters of dispute, we do not want any pe- 
culiar domain, we do not want to hear of 
nursery, or kitchen; we want our rights. 
And so the question comes to apoint, sharp 
and decisive. This is a most serious and 
far-reaching question, and, | fear, not well 
weighed by those most interested in its set- 
tlement, involving the quietness of home, 
the peace of the domestic circle, the very 
existence of the social structure, the status 
of Woman in all the future, the weal or woe 
of the entire race; and, therefore, is to be 
treated seriously and with due caution. Be- 
fore striking the fatal blow which shall 
shiver the precious vase of human hopes, let 
us pause and ask, When I have destroyed,can 
I restore? When | have revolutionized the 
present order of things, canI reconstruct?’’ 
After speaking of Woman’s sphere, whether 
she is occupying it or not, even admitting 
that she has done for the race what could 
hardly have been done without her, he said 
that ‘“Woman may honestly mistake paradise 
for perdition, but when she passes the gate, 
the flaming sword of the archangel, wheel- 
ing in horrid circles, will forever bar her 
return. All history assures us that revolu- 
tions never go backward.” He next referred 
to the fact that wrongs exist in society, but 
that they were not endured by one class 
alone. The question of elective franchise 
was touched upon, and also the matter of 
taxation without the ballot; and, in conclu- 
sion, he said that ‘‘women would be corrupt- 
ed and depraved by it, and we may safely 
doubt whether a respectable minority of the 

women of the land desire it, or would use 
it, if granted.” 
+e —__ 
THE TIDAL WAVE WELCOMED. 





Dr. Murray, of Boston, alluding to the 
distress and alarm felt by the Episcopalians 
of South Carolina in view of the “huge 
tidal wave” of Woman's Rights that is 
sweeping over the country, says: “If it 
could drown the noisiest of these sma!l 
male creatures who wish to keep their 
mothers, wives and sisters on the old heathen- 
level,and maintain, in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,in a Christian country, the subjection of 
Woman on account of her sex alone, we 
should say of the tidal-wave, ‘Let her sweep!’ 





The theory that Christian women may do 





two-thirds of the praying (strictly in private), 
half of the paying, their full share of mis- 
sionary and benevolent work, and be the 
companions of men on terms of equality 
honorable to both in all other things, but 
must not speak or pray in a meeting when- 
ever two or three dried-up elders or deacons 
happen to be present, or vote in a parish 
meeting, or serve on school-boards, or speak 
in public, if they havea message and a gift, 
is too absurd to demand serious treatment.” 
- abies 
SEVEN LADY GRADUATES. 





The graduating class of Rutgers Female 
College, on Fifth Avenue, New York, which 
this year consists of seven young ladies, 
assembled in the college chapel at four 
o'clock last Friday, to hear the Baccalaure- 
ate sermon by Rev. Dr. Anderson, the pres- 
ident. Ushered in by one of the trustees 
of the institution, the seven young graduates, 
dressed in summer silks, and amiably vying 
with one another in the beauty of their bon 
nets, came down the aisle and took the 
seats reserved for them. They were Misses 
Annie Gilbert, Annie Croney, Lizzie Den- 
nett, Ada Cannon, Ada Sessions, Clara 
Totten, and Emma Radford. Dr. Anderson 
took his text from the first chapter of Ruth, 
and made the story of Ruth's devotion to 
her mother-in-law the source of many good 


morals. 
ssiaeiiliaeesiamadidiaa ibaa 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


The programme of the annual meeting 
ofthe ‘‘American Institute of Instruction,” 
at the White Mountains, with its head- 
quarters at the Fabyan House, July 9, 10, 
11, and 12, has, among other novel peculiar- 
ities, distinct rates of hotel fare and meals 
formenand women. Thus, at Fabyan’s, the 
rates are, for ladies, $1.50, for gentlemen, 
$2.50 per day; at Sinclair House, Bethle- 
hem, for ladies, $1., for gentlemen, $1.75; 
at Thayer’s Hotel, Littleton, for ladies, $1., 
for genilemen, $1.50; at Pavilion Hotel, 
Wolfboro’, for ladies, $1 50, for gentlemen, 
$2.50 per day. At the Pemigewassett 
House, dinner for ladies is 50 cents, for 
gentlemen, 75 cents. While the present 
unjust discrimination in the compensation 
of men and women continues, this discrim- 
ination in charges seems reasonable and ap- 
propriate. 


+ 
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ADDITIONAL MEMBERSHIPS—N. E. WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
M.C. Sawyer, Grantville.... .............. $1.00 
Isabella Whithed, Cambridge..... cvcvsese Me 
Festival subscriptions received at office 
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LITERARY | NOTICES. 


MEMORIAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
By James Freeman Clarke. Houghton, 
Osgood & Co., Boston. 

This volume, in clear, large type, has 434 
pages of sketches, memorial and biographi- 
cal, nearly every one of which only needs 
to be read to incite to noblerliving. But, 
of the lives sketched, that of John Andrew, 
Charles Sumner, Theodore Parker, Dr. 
Howe, the Drs. Channing, Dr. Gannett, 
Samuel J. May, Susan Dimmock, and the 
others, though they furnished the material, 
the sympathetic appreciation of the author 
has presented them with an attractive grace 
and power, which make these real lives 
worthy of a place in every library. The 
sketches are all made from the personal ac- 
quaintance of the author, and are a timely 
contribution to the need of the times. 


Bits or TRAVEL At Home. By H. H. 

Roberts Brothers. Boston. 

This dainty little book, of a size to match 
other ‘‘Bits” by thesame author, is a photo- 
graph of the country, and of places all the 
way from Chicago to San Francisco, filled 
in with philosophy, history, and fact. 

Hereis a “bit” about a polygamous wife 
in Salt Lake City. ‘‘Why” said she, ‘‘you’d 
never get one third even of the women who 
don’t like polygamy to petition against it. 
They believe it’s right, much as they hate 
it, and the rest of the women, they take it 
up, just as the martyrs went to the stake, 
thinking they'll get heaven by it, and they 
can’t get it any other way; and they 
wouldn’t have it done away with, if they 
could. The Church teaches them that no 
woman can go to heaven, unless she is mar- 
ried to some man.” 

“Bits” about the Geysers, the Chinese, 
and far western places follow, and then 
comes a ‘‘bit’” of New England, in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, with a woman’s 
epitaph commencing as fellows: ‘Mrs. 
Jemima Tute, successively relict of Messrs. 
Wm. Phipps, Caleb Howe, and Amos Tute.” 
But theepitaph of Amos Tute, which fol- 
lows on the next page, does not mention the 
fact that he is the third husband of this 
“successive relict.” But the heart of H. 
H. goes back to Colorado with its wonder- 
ful canyons, and so does the book, which 
describes it with loving appreciation. Here 
isa “Bit.” ‘Tam at an utter loss to de- 
scribe how these Rocky Mountain ridges 
underlie, overlie, cross, and swallow up 
each other. They remind me of nothing 
but masses of colossal crystals, so sharp 
their edges, so straight their sides, so end- 





less their intersections. They are gigantic 
wedges, driven into the mountains and each 
other, and piled up again in tiers, making 
mountains upon mountains. The ravines 
between them seem to have been cloven by 
them, as an axe cleaves wood and remains 
fast in the rift it has made.” So these Bits 
of travel-at-home go on to the end, with 
wonderful word-painting, description, and 
vivid pictures. L. 8. 


BuiurrtTon. A Story of To-day. By M. J, 

Savage. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

Mr. Savage, who is more and more known 
as one of the young men who means to help 
up, and not down, has written ‘‘Bluffton,” 
to show the narrow and heart-aching way 
by which a human soul grows, or goes, from 
old beliefs to new ones. It is a love story, 
The principal characters are Mark Forres- 
ter, a minister who is impelled by his con- 
science to renounce the creed of the church 
of his fathers, and Margaret Hertley, who 
cannot renounce hers. The two are lovers. 
Neither can or will departan dota from what 
conscience affirms to be right. Margaret 
clings to the faith of her childhood, and to 
her father, and to her love for Bluffton, 
and herself strikes the blow which separates 
them temporarily. It is all made up after- 
wards, however. 

The chapter of ‘‘specifications,” when 
Mark Forrester was arraigned for theologi- 
cal unsoundness, is like an echo of a half- 
forgotten memory to those by whom an old 
belief has been outgrown, and who in this 
book will go over again the thorny but in- 
evitable path, which truth to one’s self so 
often compels. 

The book is bright, teaches by its story, 
and ought to help break fetters, and to 
make eyes blinded by creeds see that true 
living is the highest thing. But it will be 
sure to shock the multitude, who believe 
just the creed of their fathers, because it 
was their creed. 


- SPECIAL NOTICES, 
The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St. 


Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten A. m., to 
five Pp. m., for reading and conversation. 
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~ MEDICAL REGISTER. | 


KE. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 

775 Tremont Street, Boston. 

Office hours from 1 to 3 P. M. 


~ Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Office hours from 8 to 9 a. M., and 2to4p.m. 1ly10 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 





Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. m., daiy. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 
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DO NOT 
BE DECEIVED! 


SPOOL SILKS sold by number do not furnish as 
much Silk for the price paid, as do the 


LETTERED SPOOLS 


OF THE 


CORTICELLI 


50 and 100 Yards. 


Spools of No. 70, whica number corresponds to 
letter A in size of thread, contains only seventy 
yards of Silk, and all coarser numbers much less, 
number of yards corresponding to size of thread 
while all sizes of 


Corticelli 100 Yards 


Are warranted to have 


100 Yards of First Quality Silk 


ON EACH SPOOL.; 
Ask for, 


CORTICELLI SILK 


And see that vouget it. It is well known throughout 
the continent. 


Boston Office, 18 Summer St. 
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